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plus Good Drawing 


You find delight in teaching from CARTOON- 
ING, first, because it carries out the principles 
of good drawing which you teach and, second, 
because you get the enthusiastic interest of your 
classes. 


An Art Instructor in an important Western 
State Teachers College wrote 


“The junior high school boys, most of whom 
are, of course, interested in cartooning, have 
made constant use of the volume ever since I 
placed it in the chalk tray where it could be 

_ seen. To methis is sufficient proof of its value. 

| DOMESTIC ANIMES ig - Z " After such reactions, of course, I must add it 

XY Gp Ye : | to my five-foot shelf of art books.” 


It’s different from most books on cartooning. 
First, it was compiled by an experienced art teach- 
er for use in schoolroom classes with school 
characters, school events and school activities as 
subjects. Second, it instructs through illustra- 
tions, shows with its 23 pages what it might take 
100 pages to describe in reading matter. Third, 
illustrations are big so you can see the details. 


Get right down to earth with lessons and sug- 
gestions like these ... how to get ideas for cartoons, 
how to work up ideas, how to make characters into 





comic personalities, how to change photos and 
pictures into cartoon form, what techniques to 
use in drawing cartoons such as curved and 
straight lines, crosshatch, zig-zag, dry brush, and 
stipple . . . lettering, strip cartoons, single subject 
cartoons... why you find out everything right 
from the equipment to use, what pens, what 
brushes, what paper and all other necessary 
accessories. 


Starts off with an editorial by the artist-author 
entitled, ““SPINACH, I am a cartoonist,” etc., 
and ends up with the word STRENGTH, 48 
pages later... this starting with spinach and 
gaining strength wasn’t intentional but just a 
coincidence, however, you will find new strength 
in using these lessons. 


23 pages (10%,” x 13°4") packed with drawings 





. a dozen smiles and chuckles on nearly every 
page, a grand total of 51 pages . . . you'll be 
delighted. 
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BLOCK PRINT CALENDAR FOR 1942 NOW 
READY 


That grand Block Print Calendar showing 57 
excellent block prints has again been published 
by the Chicago Society of Artists. 

Thirty-seven artists have contributed one of the 
finest sets of interesting block prints you have 
ever seen, and any art teacher who really wants 
to put up before a class examples of actual block 
prints illustrating the various ways you can do 
them, whether black on white or white on black 
and so on, by people who know how to do block 
prints, then I can think of no better specimens to 
hang up before your class than this grand calen- 
dar, and you can have this calendar for $1.15 
postpaid. Simply send your $1.15 to the Secre- 
tary of the School Arts Family, 123 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester, Mass., and I'll gladly forward it 
on to the Chicago Society of Art so that your 
order may be filled immediately, direct from the 
headquarters. 


BARGAINS IN BULLETINS, BUT FOR TEACHERS 
ONLY 


The National Georgaphic Society offers the 
Geographic News Bulletins—a 12-page, 6- by 
93-inch, illustrated, informative weekly for 
teachers—30 times during the school year for 
only 25 cents. 


You find illustrations that fit into your art refer- 
ence work, and for social study correlations— 
you would go a long way to find the equal to this 
information. 


Here are a few items I found in the sample 
specimen which I have just seen. 

“Jungles and Mountains of Embattled Malaya” 
“Cirenaica Geography Sways Battle in Africa’’ 
“Scientific Exploration in the Americas—Peru, 

Mexico” 

Really, when your Secretary discovered them, 
the thought came, ‘‘Where have I been all these 
days not to have discovered this source before?” 

So if you send 25 cents in coin to the Educa- 
tional Department, National Geographic Society 
Washington, D. C., with the name of the school 
and the grade you teach along with your own 
name, the subscription to Geographic News 
Bulletins will be yours for the next 30 issues. 


(Continued on page 4-a) 
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While it is desirable for lettering to be very legible for publicity purposes, when used for decorative and ornamental pur- 

poses it need not be so. It should integrate with the design, the texture of the surface, and be merged with the design deco- 

ration, simply avoiding its entire concealment. Lettering is itself ornamental and has a decorative value all its own, to be 
accented as needed. Medieval craftsmen knew how to use such value 
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HAT about the letters of the alphabet 
that you see used in a hundred different 
ways every day of your life? Did you 
ever wonder where they came from and 
who gave them to us? 


® A long time ago, in the age of the prehistoric 
cave man, someone discovered that by making a 
series of lines, marks and angles on clay, stone or skin, 
he could record the things that went on about him. 
Even the primitive man had a feeling that made him 
want to preserve his story. He wanted someone to 
know about his life, his food, and relations with his 
fellow men. So he put them in writing. 


© The next step in writing was the picture writing 
which the Egyptians developed. These hieroglyphics 
are preserved today in Egypt, particularly on the old 
tombs and pyramids. From this symbolic form of 
picture writing, gradually developed the various 
sounds of speech. After learning to make various 
marks to stand for the sounds he uttered, the system 
grew into a short alphabet, which was generally 
recognized for the purpose of recording events. 


® The use of the alphabet drifted gradually from 
tribe to tribe, from race to race. It was first used by 
the early Egyptians, then adopted by the Phoenicians, 
in turn by the Greeks, and finally by the Romans. 


® Each race which used this system produced a vari- 
ety of changes from the original form, each improving 
the system a little. The alphabet which we use today 
was handed down to us by the Romans, who made the 
most notable and practical changes in it. 


® Some of the characteristics of a race can be traced 
to them through their writing. American writing and 
lettering shows ease, legibility, and efficiency. The 
Greek alphabet shows a classic strictness, the old 
Roman was very readable and showed forcefulness. 
Other characteristics were the flourishing writing of 
the Persians and the stolidness of German and Russian 
characters. 


®@ Early Roman forms of lettering are used most com- 
monly in the twentieth century. Modern designers 
find this letter form more adaptable to changes in 
style and more graceful than the later styles. The Old 
Roman alphabet, as copied from stone inscriptions, is 
commonly used for titles and book covers. Much could 
be said about the uses of the Roman alphabet but the 
old printer’s adage: ‘“‘When in doubt, use Roman,” 
takes care of it. 


® Another letter used frequently in modern lettering 
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“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOK,” a page greatly reduced 
trom a psalter printed in 1457 in "Mainze, Europe. Believed 
by many authorities on book art to be the most beautiful book 

ever printed 


is the Uncial. It was adapted from the Roman letter 
during the fourth century. The graceful curves of this 
form make it useful today. 


® Until the eighth century, there had been no idea 
formulated as to the use of anything but capital letters. 
It was during this century that lower case was first 
combined with capitals (upper case). The terms upper 
and lower case come from the case in which printers 
keep type. The upper half of the box holds the capital 
letters, the lower half the small letters or lower case. 
This combination marks an epoch of a new history of 
writing. Our writing today is directly derived from 
the Caroline miniscule (lower case) introduced by 
Alcuin of York, friend and adviser to Charlemagne. 


® Later, when this letter became less angular and 

developed curves, it became known as the Gothic. 
The Gothic blackletter, so called because of the 
heaviness of the black strokes as compared to the 
white space, became known as Old English. 
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Assyrian Writing was indented wedgemarks in clay 
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wax paper’ 
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® The Old English and Gothic alphabets combined 
are most suitable to mass work. It is a popular com- 
bination for ecclesiastical work. 


® The Italians, not wishing to adopt either the 
angularity of the Roman alphabet or the harshness of 
the German, used the Caroline small letter as a model 
and developed a set of lower case letters for the Ro- 
mans, as they began also to combine caps with lower 
case for monumental purposes. 


® The invention of printing brought about the exten- 
sive use of the Roman and Gothic forms in the printing 
of the day. These were the two outstanding types of 
lettering used during the next century (17th). 


® After this period the Roman almost entirely re- 
placed the Gothic because it was more readable and 
the style could be varied without destroying the grace- 
ful lettering. 


® Following the invention of printing, it was not 
long before many different styles of writing came into 
being. The most prominent of later styles were the 
French Script for ornamental purposes, and the com- 
mercial Gothic. 

® Widespread use of printing has not lessened the 
importance of lettering and the many uses of hand 
lettering. On the contrary, from the simplest one-line 
alphabet to the decorative letters of the professional 
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Liberal margins on the pages of many of the first 
books enhanced their rubicated and illuminated pages 




















artist, the art is more in demand now than at any time 
since printing was invented. 































® Fine writing and artistic lettering are essential 
needs in finer forms of advertising, in all publications, 
science, religion, and education. The importance of 
the message and the attention of the reader is at- 
tracted by artistic lettering. 








® Through all the ages during which lettering has 
advanced, there are still only two reasons for an 
artist to tamper with an alphabet; to make it read 
more smoothly, and to make the writing satisfying to 
the eye. Neither should be attempted at the expense 
of the other. 














® Alphabets may be used for a wide variety of pur- 
poses, from the simplest explanatory legends to the 
most elaborated layouts. Each alphabet should be 
applied according to its relation to the task at hand. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CARTOONING 


IN HIGH SCHOOL 


INCE the desire to be a cartoonist is a 
"a strong psychological urge in many 
% boys’ development, I have often been 
j puzzled as to whether art courses in 
high school give it sufficient considera- 
tion. 

®@ Although I greatly enjoy good car- 
toons, not being a cartoonist myself, and remember- 
ing that “Those who do, do; and those who can't, 
teach,’’ I have hesitated to “do anything about it.”’ 
When students enrolling have told me they wanted to 
study cartooning, I evaded, told them that the courses 
offered taught necessary fundamentals, etc.,etc.; that 
I should be glad to give them, as it were, extra 
curricular help, etc. 

® This term, having at least three boys who seemed 
to have especial aptitude and interest in cartooning, 
I decided to try earnestly to see what I could do with it 
as class work. The results were so satisfying to the 
boys and to me, that I am passing on the results that 
others as timid as I may be encouraged, for I feel that 
definite progress was made in those fundamentals 
that are the basis of all school art courses. 





I. In Formulating and Organizing Ideas 


® No definite assignment in cartooning as such was 
given. I feared the waste of time for an idea to come, 
or in working on a poor one, or the surreptitious theft 
of one. Instead, as the class might be working on 
figure drawing, illustration, various techniques of 
pencil, pen or brush and ink, chalk, charcoal, or 
water color, any student who had an idea for an 
original cartoon was encouraged to develop it as his 
class problem. 

® Often on scraps of paper at the student's desk, 
or in the wastebasket, would be little sketches that 
seemed promising. A conversation might ensue like 
this: 

@ “Why don’t you go on with this?” 

@ “Oh, I was just practicing. It’s no good. I just 
thought it was funny.”’ 

@ ‘Make it larger, on a good sheet of paper. Can 
you think of a caption for it?” 

© Sometimes the boy couldn’t. His drawing meant 
more to him than a possible audience. I might sug- 
gest one, sometimes his neighbors would. If the 
drawing, properly executed and placed on the 
mounting board, drew a laugh, well and good. We 
need more laughs. His success would inspire him and 
others to greater effort. They liked each other's work. 

® Soon ideas came so fast that the difficulty was in 
properly completing them. This conversation is 
typical: 

@ “Why don’t you finish this?”’ 

® “It's no good. I've got a better idea here.”’ 

® “Yes, but this other should be finished.”’ 
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MARY MYRTLE POSEY, Teacher of Art 


Gerstmeyer Technical High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 


®@ “No, it’s no good; see, this arm's all wrong.” 

® “Yes, and I'm glad you see that. It is said that 
Clare Briggs, one of the highest salaried cartoonists of 
his day, worked twenty-four hours to get the right 
hand expression on his Caspar Milquetoast. You are 
going to play your trombone in the National Music 
Contest aren't you?”’ 

® A surprised look. 
drawing? “Yes.” 

® “How far would you have got, if when you made a 
mistake, you started a new selection, instead of the 
one you will play?” 

® A gentle smile. ‘‘Why, no one ever is perfect in 
music.” 

® “Then why expect so much in art? See if you can't 
get this corrected.” 

® The logic may have helped in getting him to 
finish his work, but the annual exhibit helped more. 

® “You're gonna put up these cartoons?” he asked 
with a dubious expression. 

® “Yes, I want twelve from you, four each for three 
large cards. This (picking up one) will not do to put 
on the same card as this other one. One is serious, the 
other funny. This (another one) is serious, but the 
technique is very different, and they will not look well 


What had that to do with 
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Students were urged to simplify sub- 
jects, but, at first, with one boy es- 
pecially, only about one-fourth of 
the original drawing was finally used; 
but he appreciated the improvement. 

Proportion, balance, harmony, 
became more than abstractions, 
whether subject matter was comic 
or serious. 




















In addition, the students realized that 
beyond all the knowledge of art 
forms that the cartoonist needed, he 
must be observant and know, appre- . 
ciate, and express life. If these boys 
do not reach that ultimate goal, they 
have had a profitable and happy 
time expressing a very strong urge. 

















— 





together. I want you to work up four for each card 
that will mount well as a unit.’’ I showed him a possible 
card with three that needed a fourth. 

® With this extra effort at organizing, there had to be 
increasing attention to technique, to size, to cleanli- 
ness, orderliness, misspelled words. Additional 
achievement was attained in 


II. Drawing 


© As in the case of the drawing of the arm (with 
attendant body and shoulder movement) there were 
many action poses. Students became more inde- 
pendent in solving their own problems. It was an 
ordinary occurrence to see a pupil, even a shy one, 
stand by his desk trying to consider what position he 
should use. Sometimes a neighbor would suggest, or 
pose for him, and a third would help also. But there 
was no confusion, disorder, or time wasting. Once a 
drawing of a figure fleeing from a bomb showed 
exultation rather than fright. The boy could not see 
his error, and his classmates could not help. I secured 
the cooperation of the adjoining dramatics teacher, 
and after a little difficulty on their part, drama stu- 
dents performed the action, the boy made sketches, 
and with distinct satisfaction said, ‘I see now, this 
other was all wrong.” 

® We were permitted to use the full-length mirror 
in the dramatics department make-up room, and pupils 
were free to pose for themselves. Those with good 
memories needed only to see the desired action. 





Others sat or stood before the mirror and drew. There 
seemed to be no abuse of the privilege, only a desire 
to get a better result. 


© In like manner, problems of perspective were 
studied independently. One boy from a rural school, 
with little previous training, had probably been over- 
praised. He was quite satisfied with even crude work. 
On one occasion he could not see an error he had 
made in perspective. I took a similar smaller object 
and had him draw it on a pane of glass as a picture 
plane. His face showed that he had made a great 
discovery. 

@ “Why, I never knew that before.”’ 


® “No, I saw you didn’t, that is why you must be 
more anxious to learn.”’ 


® As others progressed faster than he, he became 
more self-critical and teachable, more observant in 
drawing. 

® One of the most satisfying improvements was in 


III. Composition 


© The most common fault was in emphasis. There 

was a common tendency to make the main idea too 
small and fill the rest of the space with much extrane- 
ous material. Many excellent examples from many 
sources were examined to see how emphasis was 
gained by size, by stronger contrast and good dis- 
tribution of light and dark, by the omission of un- 
necessary and confusing details. 
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THE STUDENT CARTOONIST | rran« r carzene 





Formerly Instructor Creative Cartooning at University College, U.S. C., Los Angeles, California 


ANY students who aspire to cartooning 

ability acquire an admirable facility 
for drawing comics—caricature. But 
at the same time, as they bask in the 
admiration of their friends, they may 
feel considerable doubt and per- 
plexity as to how to proceed to create 
a cartoon, for there is a distinction between cari- 
cature and cartoon. 


@ The difficulty is that they have considered the 
cartoon only in terms of visual appeal whereas it is 
primarily upon mental appeal; its purpose is to con- 
vey an entertaining idea or a dramatic situation (or, 
in the editorial cartoon, to instruct, to influence, or to 
persuade). Mere caricature does not make a cartoon. 
Because of their clever, entertaining ideas such car- 
toonists as Powers, Thurber, and Fish have won places 
in the hearts of fun-loving readers in spite of very 
amateurish drawings. However, this is not a defense 
of amateur drawing—a cartoonist who has drawing 
ability can present his ideas much more attractively. 





@ We are prone to think of the cartoonist as an 
artist only, but (excepting the editorial cartoonist 
who is a news commentator and an admonisher to the 
public) he is also an entertainer; if a strip cartoonist 
he is a producer of playlets, handling his characters 
in much the same way as a puppeteer puts his dum- 
mies through their parts. His comedy and drama are 
similar, and he appeals to a similar audience. 


@ It is necessary that the cartoon student learns more 


than caricature and political symbolism to achieve 
success. He must learn how to develop a cartoon 
idea from some promising stimulus, and how to vis- 
ualize mentally, as well as how to draw upon the 
flickering, seething flow of images of his mental con- 
ception in order to record his ideas on paper. Plotting 
the comic strip is a simple, orderly procedure. Pre- 
senting comic strip ideas in a sequence of caricatured 
drawings showing dramatic progression is a very 
absorbing work and a source of great satisfaction. 


@ In addition to the mental problems are those of 
making the drawing itself. The beginner falls nat- 
urally into faults of composition that with a little 
training he can more easily avoid. And the very con- 
scientious student is often too faithful to detail; he 
overloads his drawing with many unessential details 
that scatter the reader's attention instead of focussing 
it upon the point of interest of his drawing. This is a 
common mistake. Suggestion and simplicity are 
much more effective for cartoons. The student must 
realize that he is not making a photograph—he must 
not record every item and detail as a camera would 
do; but having first drawn his point of interest, he 
should add only those details to clarify or support it, 
or to set it out artistically. Even when the drawing 
is considered finished, there is often opportunity to 
make drastic eliminations with consequent improve- 
ments, and though this eliminating may mean much 
to the individual drawing, it is also a great influence 
in teaching the student simplicity. 
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HEALTH AND ART. 


.. A CORRELATION 






SISTER M. F. FLORIBERTA, SISTER M. MATILDA, St. Francis Art School, Lafayette, Indiana 








N THIS little project we correlated our 

health lesson with art. After the study 
of milk in the health lesson, sug- 
gestions were made that we make a 
frieze, telling the story of milk in 
our art class. 





LESSON PLAN FOR “THE STORY OF MILK’”’ 


Objectives 
1. To tell the story of milk in pictures. 
2. To correlate art with health. 
3. To appreciate story pictures. 
4. To further the knowledge of spatter work. 
5. To develop skill in composition. 


Motivation . 


@ The children were led to suggest some productive 
activity to be based on their health lesson. The sug- 
gestion was given that a frieze be made portraying 
the story of milk. Under the guidance of the teacher, 
the idea was developed in the minds of the pupils and 
discussed. By skillful questioning on the part of the 
teacher, the pupils were able to see the various phases 
of milk production, collection, transportation, etc. 
Their inability to answer all the questions of the 
teacher created a problem in their minds and resulted 
in the proper motivating of the project. They had a 
genuine desire to ‘find out things.” 


Procedure 

1. An informal discussion of the pictures to be 
made and of the specific material to be included in 
each was held. 

2. A trip to a dairy farm was made for the purpose 
of observing the barns, milking fixtures, bottling 
room, etc. The children sketched ideas on paper. 








3. All available information on the subject, pic- 
tures, descriptive articles, etc., were gathered by the 
children and evaluated. 

4. Shrubs, leaves, twigs, etc., were collected and 
pressed. 

5. The arrangement of the materials was planned 
in such a way that each picture would not only tell a 
good story but also be a good composition from the 
standpoint of art. 

6. The pictures were drawn on tracing paper and 
stencils were cut. 

7. Stencils and pressed leaves, etc., were arranged 
and fastened on white drawing paper, 13 by 24 inches, 
with pins. 

8. Spattering was done by means of a toothbrush, a 
four-inch square of window screen, and india ink 

9. The finished compositions were then united in a 
frieze and criticized by the class. 


Accomplished Through the Project 


l. A frieze that will tell a story. 

2. Deeper interest in the story of milk. 

3. Appreciation of having performed an experi- 
ment in spatter work. 

4. Enjoyment in making something that is attractive 
and that tells a story at the same time. 

5. Educational values: Development of selective 
judgment; training in observation and visualization. 

6. Cultural values: Appreciation of good illustra- 
tion; pictorial composition; good workmanship; de- 
velopment of a spirit of cooperation; legitimate pride 
in ability to make a beautiful illustration. 

7. Drawing—proportion, perspective, straight and 
curved lines. 

8. Illustration—possibilities for commercial illus- 
tration. 

9:Composition—good arrangement. 

10. Design—good spacing and balance. 
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Our First EpITION 


HARRY RONNIE, Formerly Teacher at 


Boonton High School, Boonton, New Jersey 
Now at Ferris High School, Jersey City, New Jersey 


R high school art classes printed by hand 
forty copies of a blockprint book of scenes in 
and about Boonton, New Jersey. The project 
entailed a considerable amount of hard work 
in rolling and pressing eight hundred prints, 
requiring sixty-four hundred turns of the old- 
fashioned letterpress and five thousand rolls 
with the hand roller. We kept in mind, however, that neat little 
pile of cherished colored books which was our goal, and the work 
was forgotten in the surge of accomplishment. It was an exciting, 
man-sized job. 





@® Dramatizing the outcome of the project we have something 
like this: 
SCENE I 


@ Mike sits looking at his book of blockprints. He is enjoying the 
thrill of seeing his cut, “Old Morris Canal Lock,”’ in print. He 
squints as he studies the page. The design satisfies him. ‘Guess 
that dark on the side of the house doesn’t need ‘breaking up’ after 
all. I’m glad that I didn’t change it. If I were doing it over again 
I'd try for more form in that tree.”’ 


® Making that print has developed Mike's knowledge and 
appreciation. 


SCENE II 


@ There is a caller at the home of one of the members of the 
Board of Education. It is Willie Barnes who holds out an envelope. 
“Mrs. Williams, here is a blockprint book with the compliments of 
the high school art classes." 


@ Willie hands over the book as if it were a personal gift from 
him. His part of the project had been to put the books in the 
envelopes. There was work for even the Willie Barnes’! 


@ It had been a cooperative undertaking. Educating the 
board of education in what the art classes were doing did 
not do a bit of harm. 


SCENE III 


@® A store window on Main Street. The finished book and the 
materials used in constructing it are on display. 


@ “Oh, look, Dad, that is the book that Mary worked on. Each 
one of those blocks had to be cut out by hand.” 


@ The public learns what is going on in the art classes. 


@ The first step in organization was the writing of a complete 
description of the proposed book. It was to be a series of candid 
glimpses of various sections of town, interspersed with prints of 
public buildings and scenic views. ‘Our Blocks’’ was thought to 
be an appropriate title. Two older students were given the job of 
““coordinators,”’ so the book would not be a series of prints uncon- 
nected in theme and style. Their job was to plan the layout of the 
pages, and weave a unified style throughout the book by doing 
several full page prints, and smaller decorative spots on the other 
pages. The cover was to be in two colors and the title page in 
three. A decorative map was to be included to acquaint those un- 
familiar with the town with the location of the places portrayed. 


‘tt 


@ Practice for graduation cut into our “‘coordinator’s’’ working 
time and the print makers seemed reluctant to picture their homes 
candidly, but on the whole our original plan was adhered to. 


@ A list of suitable sketching places was compiled. Our next 
problem was to bring the students to the sketching grounds, or 
vice versa by means of photographs. Students were sent on 
sketching trips during and after school. Other prints were done 
from memory. The Camera Club took and developed photographs 
for us. To supplement this material I spent one day of my Easter 
vacation taking colored film transparencies of scenes about town. 
These were flashed on a movie screen for students to sketch from. 
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@ For the tirst tew days the book was just a vague idea in my 
mind. Then it took form in the shape of a blank cover and eight 
folded sheets of paper—our dummy copy. The names of the scenes 
and of those who had volunteered to do them were then written 
on the appropriate pages. Next the sketches were clipped in 
place, and a little hope that some day there really would be a 
book began to appear as the trial prints were pasted on the pages. 


@ As the rough book developed we kept the classes continually 
posted on our progress. Soon attention shifted from the dummy 
copy to the rising piles of prints on the desks, and to the progress 
chart on the blackboard showing how many prints each person 
had completed. While all this was going on certain problems were 
solved and mistakes made that might be of interest to persons at- 
tempting a similar book. I will list some of them: 


@ We worked out a device which made it impossible for our 
students to print in any spot other than the desired one. This was 
also helpful in printing more than one color. (See the diagram on 
the following page for particulars.) 

@ By making our dummy copy as shown in diagram each printer 
knew who was printing on the same sheet with him, and on what 
side of the paper he was to print. 


@ Natural colored type-high linoleum was used in preference to 
the white, which chipped when cut. 


@ For the pages we falded 12- x 18-inch white paper and for the 
cover we used colored deckle edge stock. 


@ We found that centering the blocks in the press carefully and 
not using too much pressure preserved the life of the block. 


® Job printers’ ink gave us a richer brown than regular block 
print ink and also a larger assortment of colors. We also found that 
flat surface colors were better than those with a glossy finish. 


@ The local newspaper printer trimmed the pages and clipped 
them into book form for use. 


@ In summing up the project, we feel that we barely scratched 
the surface in our first attempt at book printing. On our next 
attempt we will be freed from the struggle with ‘“‘method,”’ and 
will be able to concentrate on improving our design quality 
and inner book organization. We have worked in silk screen and 
celluloid etching and would like to combine them with blockprints 
in our next book. We are also toying with the idea of illustrating 
the Chamber of Commerce’s proposed booklet. Book making as a 
project has unlimited possibilities. 
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These blocks are a few of the subjects 
in the eight hundred prints made to 
use in the edition of “OUR BLOCKS” 











The use of thickly 
plate-coated card- 
board for pen and 
ink permits the 
scraping of the 
inked surface with 
a sharp knife point. 
The sides of the 
building and fore- 
ground shows this 
use of white scraped 
lines 


A wash of ink or 
water color over 
certain areas of a 
pen and ink draw- 
ing, leaving white 
areas showing, pro- 
duces contrasting 
qualities 


Both illustrations on 
this page were re- 
ceived from the 
California School of 
Arts and Crafts of 
Oakland, Califor- 
nia, and are the 
work of students in 
the school 
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WHITE LINE METHODS 


A simple white line quality much used 
by illustrators and commercial art con- 
cerns is the use of white ink on a pen, 
made from diluted white tempera paint. 
The white ink is placed on a pen with a 
brush, and used over the inked black 
parts of the picture as shown below 

















































SCRATCHBOARD 


An Absorbing Art Medium 
WILLIAM S. RICE . . . Oakland, California 


not try some scratchboard in your 
commercial art classes? My students in 
high school have found it a most ab- 
sorbing medium in connection with 
their pen and ink work. For those who 
may not be familiar with this medium, 
may I say, scratchboard is a light 
weight cardboard, coated on one side 
with a clay-like composition. It comes in several 
different types, all of which we have experimented 
with and were delighted with the results. One is 
smooth and white; another, rough and white; another 
available either smooth or rough, is printed with 
closely spaced black lines or dots which give it a 
gray, tonal effect. There is also a scratchboard with 
a black surface. This latter (either a prepared black 
board or a white board blackened with a brush and 
india ink) when scratched with a steel point (which 
may be a special instrument, phonograph needle, or 
common needle fastened in an eversharp pencil) 
lays bare a white line. 


@ It is a practical medium used by a number of illus- 
trators to vary their pen and ink technique; because 
with it one may simulate wood engraving exactly—a 
most desirable form of illustration that intrigues the 
modern advertiser. 


@ You may find the price of scratchboard rather 
expensive for general use in your classes, but a large 
sheet, 22 by 28 inches, which usually sells for a 
dollar, may be carefully cut up into sixteen small 
pieces, 5% by 7 inches, so that each student will not 
find it too costly; and may still have the delightful 
experience of trying out this fascinating medium. 


















































@ We found the smooth, white board the most agree- 
able to work on. We coated it ourselves with a brush 
and india ink in some instances; and in others, where 
a grey halftone was desired, we used a delicate tone 
of spatter work. 


@ For moonlight effects, the spatter tone was most 
effective. A coin or button was laid down on the board 
where the moon was wanted. After spattering the 
tone desired (this tone may vary in skies lighter near 





The illustrations 
and article on this 
page and the next 
explain a process in 
black and white 
lines used by illus- 
trators for many 
years but particu- 
larly adaptable to 
modern type illus- 
tration and thereby 
especially popular 
now 








the horizon and shading darker near the top of the 
picture). The coin or button was easily removed with- 
out disturbing the wet tone by lifting the board con- 
taining the drawing and flipping the coin off. When 
the tint was dry the work on the board was continued. 
We used both the brush and pen to draw the designs 
which were first done on a piece of manila paper and 
then transferred to the tinted scratchboard. The design 
was first blocked in with the brush in the nature of a 
silhouette, paying little or no attention to lights, unless 
they were of considerable size. 


@ After the ink was thoroughly dry, we began by 
scraping out the light areas, using the knife or needle 
very much as one would use a pen, but not scraping 
the board too deeply, since the interior is a rather 
pulpy one if the scraper gets below the “‘clay”’ level. 
Mistakes were sometimes corrected by blacking in 
again any errors made by scraping. 


@ On black surfaced scratchboards, the method 
slightly varied—that is, in applying the outline 
sketch. First, we made a good outline drawing on 
tracing paper. Secondly, we rubbed white chalk on 
the back of the tracing and then went over the out- 
lines again, transferring a white chalk outline on the 
black surface. This outline is easily erased, so we 
had to be careful lest we lost it while scraping out the 
lines. “It is well to remember that every cut made 
into the surface of scratchboard should be final.” 
Therefore, we studied our subject well before making 
the cut. 


@ Wherever a mistake is made, one artist recom- 
mends cutting out a section of scratchboard with a 
razor blade and setting in a new piece. I have had to 
resort to this dodge on one occasion and the joint was 
hardly noticeable. 


@ In glancing through the advertisement pages of 





current magazines and catalogues, one may observe 
frequently illustrations strongly resembling woodcuts 
—so much so that the simulation is about perfect. These 
are beyond a doubt drawings made on scratchboard. 


®@ Occasionally pen lines in black were used to cross 
over the white lines. The brush may sometimes be 
substituted for the pen since the latter sometimes has 
a habit of picking up particles of the clay surface. 


@ Scratchboard technique is closely allied to wood- 
engraving, since the artist gets his white line effects 
by engraving them on the smooth surface of a wood- 
block, such as boxwood, maple or some other hard- 
grained wood. These blocks will of course print black 
except where the lines have been cut into the surface. 
Scratchboard is handled in a similar way but with 
less pressure and with different engraving tools. The 
result on the scratchboard is so similar to a wood- 
cut that a skillful craftsman could easily deceive the 
uninitiated. 


@ Rossboard is a form of scratchboard with a def- 
inite pattern similar to the effects obtained with the 
Ben Day machine. Drawings may be made on this 
board with a soft pencil or crayon, that reproduce 
exceptionally well by means of the line-cut method 
of photoengraving. These cuts have the appearance 
of a halftone cut and are excellent for newspaper or 
catalogue illustration. Some papers have an em- 
bossed surface which breaks up the crayon tones in 
a series of dots. Where solid black is wanted, they 
should be brushed in with india ink. Highlights may 
be obtained very effectively by scratching the surface 
(when dry) in the same manner as scratchboard. 


@ It is always advisable to make a preliminary draw- 
ing and transfer it to the Rossboard before actually 
beginning the scratching. Blue chalk is recommended 
to be used for the transferring. 
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SPATTER WORK 


There are two ways to do spatter 
work. First, using a toothbrush, 
or a short-haired paintbrush 
about an inch wide, dip it into 
ink or thinned tempera paint. 
Rub the flat side of a knife blade 
upward on the ends of the bris- 
tles. This will cause the ink to 
spatter onto the paper surface, 
the brush being held over the 
paper while doing so. The sec- 
ond way is to rub the brush over 
the surface of a wire screening. 
Paper portions or masks of paper 
cut to proper shapes are used to 
cover portions of the paper sur- 
face while spattering the subject 
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Dports cannot be classed as exotic- 

therefore sport posters, because of their 
nature should be treated directly and simply. 
Plain, blocky leHering should provide all the 
information, and powerful ph in the 


icture will give the impact of the idea.) 
“\Dne or two colors with black should ws ee 
o carry, it the draw c 
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Harriet Weaver presents on this page and the next three pages a course of poster instruc- 
tion particularly adaptable to school athletic poster, or school annual illustrations 
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Know your subject. Make 
sKetches from life or use 
pPnotographs to help. These 
are action shots, so get 
some zip into the subject 
and it will then produce 
the interest in the event - 
the Ojai 
Tournament, 
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Check on final draft for ** 
SIMPLICITY. Fancy printing, 
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Tricky coloring canf ALL be 















Prasped at once.ONE AT ATIM 
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Harriet Weaver presents on this page and the next three pages a course of poster instruc- 
tion particularly adaptable to school athletic poster, or school annua! illustrations 
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There are many 







New techniques for 
posters, one being the 
use of materials actually glued on the 
board. Leather, fabrics, metals, crepe hair and 
Other subsfances create another dimension. However, 
accompanying treatment must be subordinate to it. 
Orchestral instruments may be represented with a 
lightweight tin, crepe hair may more effectively 
depict beard or wig than would paint, felt may help 
a tennis ball. to stand out, and so on. Spatter spray, 
and. stenci| Techniques work in handily with these, too. 
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CARDBOARD 
SCRIPT 


is useful in lots of 
ways. Window dis- 
plays, school an- 
nual titles, for state 
and pageantry uses, 
for perspective 
sketching, commer- 
cial art or publicity 
work 
















Art Engineering and Finger 
Training (tactility) will be 
gained in making the right 
notches to produce the best 
looking paper letter with the 


project on this page. 


The 


notched strip shows how to do 
the letter D. It's easy once 


you begin 
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A Practical SCHOOL COURSE in PEN and INK 


REGINA TEIGEN e e e e e Sioux Falls, South Dakota 





IS page of pen and ink examples 
illustrates a plan of development of 
pen and ink technique with different 
kinds of pens, and its application 
to numerous problems taken up in 
the second semester of an eight-year 
class. 


@ The students were delighted with, to them, an 
absolutely new technique at this time; interest and 
enthusiasm exceeded any other work and has carried 
them over many difficult problems with comparative 
ease. 

@ Groups one, two, and three start with needed tech- 
nique in various lines in pen and ink, followed by 
application to simple still life objects. Group four are 
the lines practiced on original compositions. 

@ Group five are more exercises from pose and 
nature in spottings of black and white. Group six 
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are illustrations of Mother Goose rhymes or poems. 


@ Group seven is from outdoor nature subjects. 
Subject eight is connected with Better Homes Week. 
Subject nine is a project advertising local business. 
Group ten are bookplates for the school library. 


@ The project of school bookplates—a class project, 
with the best ones selected and printed for actual use 
in the school library, proved very successful. The 
advertising subjects were selected from a project 
advertising local industries, shops or business, some 
of which were sold by the pupils to the owners of the 
activity advertised for sums varying from fifty cents 
to three dollars. 


@ From an art viewpoint the course is satisfactory 
as it brings into actual use when needed technique 
and all art principles, while from the student point of 
view it is real and carries interest throughout the time 
devoted to it. 
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Glass Prints may be made by using exposed 
negatives with solid opaque surface on which to 
incise a subject in lines for producing the prints. 
A second way to prepare the glass is by coating a 
glass with a mixture as described in the accom- 
panying article by William S. Rice 
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LASS Prints or, as the French call 
them, cliches verres, were an imita- 
_ tion of etchings in the making of which 

the Barbizon group of artists, Daubig- 
ny, Rousseau, Millet, and Corot would 
amuse themselves during their spare 
time in the years 1855 to 1860. On a blackened 
piece of glass covered with white or opaque varnish, 
they would draw their subjects with an etching 
needle, as on a copper plate. Then they would take 
an impression on a photo-sensitized paper exposed 
to light behind the glass. The effect was curiously 
like an etching though the print was really in the 
nature of a photograph, for no pressure had been 
used to press the paper into the bitten lines that did 
not exist. ‘ 





® Several years ago an artist and teacher told of 
his method of producing ‘glass prints’’ which he 
styled “photo prints.’’ He advised using unexposed 
glass photographic plates which he obtained at some 
photo supply shop or photograph gallery. Etching 
needles were used to engrave or scratch the design 
on the plates, under which he laid a sheet of black 
paper. Every line thus laid bare by the needle gave to 
the worker the exact impression that he would obtain 
on the finished print. The drawing was traced from a 
sketch; or sometimes it was made directly on the glass 
plate, the film of which is a creamy, white color. 


® In due time we followed his method in my high 
school classes and found it worked satisfactorily. We 
made our first try-out prints on blueprint paper, and 
later for finished results we used black and white 


photographic papers. 


® Recently we have again taken up this work, using 
a different medium for ‘grounding’ or coating our 
plates, which we found worked with greater ease than 
the gelatine film. To make a “glass print’’ we pro- 
ceeded as shown on opposite page. 


® There are two methods of handling the plate in the 
printing which may be here mentioned. The usual 
way is to lay the coated side of the plate down next 
to the sensitized paper; this gives sharp, clear linear 
effects. If you desire a blurred or softer effect, reverse 
the plate so that the glass side is next to the paper. 


® As a school problem the writer had found his 
students in the pen and ink classes especially in- 
trigued by it; particularly those who had had some 
experience in the photographic process. 


® This is a process which can be employed to print 
a quantity of Christmas cards with a minimum of 


AKING Giass Prints 


WILLIAM S. RICE, Oakland, California 


materials and special equipment. Other applications 
are book plates, labels, place cards for dinners and 
parties, covers for dance programs, invitations to 
school or church affairs. These and many other uses 
may be found for the application of the ‘“‘glass print’ 
process. 


® In transferring the design to the plate, one has to 
bear in mind that the print will be in the reverse, so 
that if you use any lettering, it must be engraved on 
the plate backwards. If no lettering is used, it is not 
always important to reverse the design. In handling 
the plate during engraving or ‘needling’ or even in 
printing, avoid touching the grounded side; for a 
fingernail or a damp hand will make a definite mark 
which will appear on the print. If the plate is care- 
fully handled an indefinite number of prints may be 
made from it. 


® In coating the plate, use plenty of poster paint but 
do not apply it too thickly. Keep stroking the surface 
with the brush until ‘‘pinholes’’ and bubbles disap- 
pear; or you may like to use a “‘dabber’’ to smooth 
the tone of paint. To make a dabber, take a piece of 
cotton, wrap it up in a piece of silk like a ball and 
neatly tie the ends of the silk together with thread. 
To use it, you tap or pad the dabber, using a stipple- 
like motion until the paint is even but opaque to light. 
This ground must permit the needle or knife to draw 
in a free flowing line. If the ground is too thick, the 
needle will not cut through it; if too brittle, it will flake 
off; if too thin, the light will penetrate it. Therefore, a 
well-prepared ground is free from ‘‘pinholes,’’ bubbles, 
or thick spots. If should also be opaque when held 
up to the light and yet thin enough when dry to permit 
the etching needle to cut through the colored film to 
the glass surface, leaving a clean, crisp line. 


@ “It is generally conceded that one of the chief 
objectives of art education is the awakening of an 
appreciation of art.’’"* This means not only the appre- 
ciation of the work of great masters of all times, but an 
“appreciation that includes participation through 
problems and projects.’’* 


®@ If you wish to develop an appreciation in art of 
any kind, it follows then that “opportunities must be 
provided through experiences.’’* Here is an excellent 
project for high school and advanced classes in art to 
develop an appreciation of prints and drawings in line 
technique. Students in photography also will find in 
this craft not only a splendid opportunity for creative 
work, but an easy method for duplicating their artistic 
output. 


~ “Robert Stose Hillpert 
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Two wood-engraved blocks in ‘white line’’ done by pupils in theJNorth Side School 
of East Williston, Long Island, New York, Marguerite Fodder, Art Teacher 














JEWEL H. CONOVER, Art Instructor 


Y HIGH school class did nice work in 
some interesting projects that grew out 
of the unit on lettering. Lettering, pure 
and simple, is fun in itself; but it is 
much more desirable, of course, that it 
be put to practical use. Poster making 
is the logical answer to such a require- 
ment but by the time high school students are juniors 
and seniors they are a little weary of posters, and 
justifiably so—with every activity, every club, play, 
operetta, candy sale, school paper and yearbook 
clamoring for them. Considering this demand, how- 
ever, it is extremely important that the students learn 
the principles of good poster design. Some or all of 
these principles were emphasized in each of the 
projects that we used. 


@ Brief time was given to basic lettering—Vertical 
Gothic first, because it is surprising how frequently 
even art students will scatter capital letters with reck- 
less abandon among what are supposed to be all 
lower case letters. Many students seem to think if 
they are all the same size that they are all ‘small 
letters''—another argument for the correct nomencla- 
ture ‘lower case’’ which should be used instead of 
‘small letters’’ from the lower grades on through high 
school. Practice, too, in well spaced and proportioned 
lettering will make a permanent improvement in an 


individual's work. 


@ The difference between Gothic and Roman letter- 
ing was pointed out. Then the class studied and prac- 
ticed lettering some modern alphabets—any that struck 
their fancy—and they even designed some of their 
own and made some monograms and “signatures.” 


®@ Poster principles were discussed finally, empha- 
sis being placed first on the general design—the 
division of space to be allowed for the illustration and 
for the lettering—each being considered as a unit to 
be combined, in good proportion and interesting 
arrangement, into a unified whole. 


@ Then the lettering was considered and a number 
of points brought out—that it should be suitable to 


LETTERING AND RELATED PROJECTS 






Kirkwood High School, Kirkwood, Missouri 


the subject, legible, consistent in style, and in good 
proportion; that it should fill the given space, and that 
the story should be told in a few words. Then design 
and color were discussed; the necessity for one good 
idea worked out into a design that would be eye- 
catching, attention-compelling; that not too many 
details and not too many colors should be used, that 
simplicity should be the keynote; that much attention 
should be given to good color and value contrasts and 
to interesting color harmonies; and that the psycho- 
logical effect of colors should be considered when 
choosing them. It was emphasized, too, that most 
good posters are decorative rather than realistic al- 
though consideration was given to the value of real- 
ism in travel advertising and for subjects that require 
the arousing of emotions for their effectiveness. 


@ Advertising and poster principles were again 
reviewed and used on a smaller scale than the counter 
cards, with interesting and colorful results. I had 
quite a supply of 12- x 18-inch construction paper in a 
variety of lovely colors so each student chose a color, 
folded the sheet once, and designed a menu cover to 
be put on the front of the folder. These, too, were done 
with opaque water color. The idea of making such a 
cover appealed to them and certainly stimulated 
their imaginations because their work here was 
original and well done. 


@ Finally, the last lettering project was the design- 
ing of bookplates. Students of high school age find 
anything having to do with their own personalities 
and likes and dislikes, of consuming interest. (Who, 
indeed, old or young, doesn’t?) However, the char- 
acter analysis necessary in connection with this 
activity was definitely a contributing factor toward 
its success. I had many fine examples to show them, 
done by well known artists; but, as with all my illus- 
trative material, I exhibited these examples, then 
put them away so the students’ own creative efforts 
would not be influenced. The plates were worked out 
three or four times actual size in black on white paper. 
One or two of the students finished in time to reduce 
the design, make a linoleum block of the plate, and 
print some bookplates for actual use. 
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PARAFFIN SCRATCH PAPER 





~ ABBY K. STONE ~- 
DeWitt Clinton Junior High 





Mount Vernon, New York 








UST now, when the all-important budget 
enters so vitally into the problem of art 
supplies, it may be of interest to readers to 
& learn how to produce a scratchboard tech- 
nique at very little expense. All that is 
required is a cake of paraffin, a piece of cardboard, 
some talcum powder and a bottle of india ink. White 
cardboard with a smooth surface gives the most 
satisfactory results, but for large classes in public 
schools it is sometimes difficult to supply this item so 
we have used charcoal paper and ordinary white and 
mechanical drawing papers with success. Directions 
for coating the paper follow. 
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1. To prepare the cardboard take a small piece of 
the paraffin and rub it well into the paper surface. 
Considerable pressure is advisable because a thick 
coating of wax is required. 


2. Go over the waxed surface with a clean cloth 
charged with talcum powder or whiting. This will 
roughen the surface so that the ink will cover it with- 
out ‘‘crawling.”’ 


3. With a paint brush cover the entire powdered 
surface with india ink and let it dry thoroughly. 


® The paper is now ready for use and the artist may 

choose to draw his picture directly on the surface 
with a pen point, knife blade, or other pointed 
implement. 


® With students, however, I find it advisable to give 
a topic for the composition, and after several sketches 
are made each pupil selects what he considers his 
best work and puts it up on the bulletin board. 
Group criticisms are held and suggestions for im- 
provement exchanged. When the student is satisfied 
with his composition he covers the back of his paper 
with white chalk and transfers his drawing to the pre- 
pared paper. Then with some pointed implement 
proceeds to engrave his design. There is much chance 
for individuality of expression in treatment of edges, 
showing texture of materials, etc. 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro deLemos, Stanford University, California 


BOOK APPRECIATION 


ALMA RANDOLPH, Art Teacher 
West Frankfort, Illinois 





————BHE books that are now published for boys 
A) |f and girls are so beautiful with illustrations, 
fila and they are an accessible source of 
C) examples of good color harmony and 
a composition. We make use of them as 
M such in the schools of West Frankfort. 
During National Book Week, brightly 
colored book jackets decorated all of our bulletin 
boards. In our art classes we studied the illustrations 
in the story books in our library. In our English 
classes when a book report was called for the children 
included in their report the name of the illustrator and 
a description of the illustration. If they liked the 
illustrations they also gave the reason for doing so. 
They soon were able to tell which illustrators used 
color and which used black and white exclusively. 


® Throughout the entire school year, our art classes 
draw original illustrations of our favorite stories. We 
make attractive book covers to use on our books. 
These are made of heavy brown wrapping paper. 
They are crushed, ironed out, painted with tempera 
paint and shellacked. They are in use as we always 
save the original jackets which come on the books to 
be used in displays. 


© After the illustrations are studied, book jackets 
displayed, and original ones made, we take a ballot 
to give the children an opportunity to express who is 
their favorite illustrator. Although this is not studying 
the masterpieces, it is one way of teaching art appre- 
ciation. It is an appreciation of the art which the 
children see every day. 
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This diagram reflects the popularity of the art illustrations in children’s books by a group of 


prominent illustrators of juvenile stories. The survey was made in West Frankfort, Illinois, Schools 

















LETTERING in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS « °« °° 


je" gy ETTERING and its place in the elementary school 
ri art program has always been a subject for some 
by) discussion among those of us in the field. Many 


He types of letters have been introduced at the ele- 
; mentary level and in our work in our various 


ee schools here in Louisiana we have, at one time or 
maar another, tried them all. The Art Education 
leg division has found after many experimental 
hm activities that the alphabet recommended in this 


article has proved the most successful. The main 
criteria that guided us in our interpretation of the term ‘‘success- 
ful’’ were two: 
1. Did the child achieve satisfaction in his own design of 
letters; and 
2. Was it best fitted to the manual ability of the child? 
In our conclusions we agreed with Nicholas, Mawhood, and Trill- 
ing,' that ‘drawing letters is the more natural means of expres- 
sion.’ In drawing letters we are pointing out the contrasting ele- 
ments when the child cuts out letters. 
@ In this short article we are presenting three types of letters 
with which the art teachers are familiar. Our aim, however, is 
to stress the emphasis upon what we have called here the 


“Broadway Alphabet.” 


THE SINGLE LINE ALPHABET 

@ The Single Line Alphabet represents one version of lettering 
which has been generally recommended for the children in the 
elementary schools. However, experience proves that children 
have a great deal of difficulty in achieving satisfaction in their own 
work because of the difficulty involved. Circular letters, such as 
the ‘‘O” and “C” are especially difficult for small fingers, and the 
child recognizes his inability to present a pleasing lettered poster 
or paper using this type of alphabet. 

@ It has been shown here to show the foundation alphabet used 
for the one on the plate following (Plate 2). 

@ However, there are many uses for this alphabet in the school, 
if there is not too much emphasis placed upon the finished product 
in lettering done by an elementary school child 


THE BROADWAY ALPHABET 

@ This alphabet has proven exceptionally effective when used 
by the children in the elementary school. It has the advantage over 
the Single Line Alphabet in that any deviations from straight 
lines enhance the design of the letter, rather than detracting from 
it. This is not true in the case of the alphabet shown on Plate 1. 
Few children can achieve success satisfactory to themselves when 
they attempt to draw straight lines. This ‘‘Broadway Alphabet’’ 


‘Nicholas, Mawhood, and Trilling, Art Activities in the Modern School. 


WILLIAM F. LOCKWOOD, Department of Fine Arts, Louisiana State ocian 


takes advantage, so to speak, of their own inexperience and lack 
of muscular coordination. 

@ Like all lettering projects, this alphabet demands the use of 
guide lines. However, these guide lines need not be absolutely 
straight. In fact, a wavy guide line, drawn in a contrasting color, 
often adds to the effectiveness of the lettering. See, for example, 
the orange guide lines drawn in the plate below. Further, this 
alphabet offers ample opportunity for an expression of individual 
design of the child’s alphabet. No alphabet in the classroom will 
be exactly like any other one. It will be the child’s own project in 
design. Three examples are shown of different designs in the 
letters ““A,"’ “I,” and “K.” 


CUT PAPER POSTER ALPHABET 


@ In Plate 3 are shown several examples of a simple cut-paper 
poster alphabet suitable for use in the school. It has several ad- 
vantages over the usual cut-paper alphabets recommended for 
elementary grades. In the first place, it is eminently simple. 
Further, it offers the child opportunity to initiate original design 
forms in lettering. Again, it does not present the child with the 
difficulty of cutting the precise and mechanical types of lettering 
usually suggested. 

@ Several points must be emphasized, however, when this type 
of alphabet is presented in the schools. It is essentially a ‘‘one 
word” alphabet. That is to say, this boldly designed lettering 
should be used sparingly in any poster or other designed project. 
It may be used for the most important legend or message, and then 
should be nicely balanced by lighter lettering types for the less 
important copy. Also, insofar as possible the areas of each letter 
should be as nearly the same as the wording makes this per- 
missible. Note that each letter in the plate below is essentially 
cut out of the same size block, with as little cutting done as is 
necessary and still offer the basic letter effect. 


SUMMARY 


@ In our experimental work in art education we have introduced 
the “Broadway Alphabet”’ at as low a level as the third grade with 
success. In every case—from the third grade through the twelfth— 
the emphasis was placed upon: 

1. Originality in the design of the letters, and 

2. A freedom from concern that the letters or guide lines are 

not straight. 

We are inclined to believe that it is quite possible that lettering, 
as an art activity in the elementary schools, has been over- 
emphasized. It is possible that the activities demanding designed 
lettering (such as booklet covers and posters) should be minimized 
to some extent—say two or three per year at the most. 
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ART AND ENGLISH.-.-HAND IN HAND 


@ GENE SMITH, Teacher of Art in the Merion School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania @ a e 


UBLISHING a quarterly magazine has always been 
an enjoyable experience of our sixth grades. How- 
ever, after the third magazine had been distributed 
this year, we found the interest lagging. Our 
publication is a series of papers, mimeographed 
and held together with a clip. The children enjoy 
it for a while but its perishableness cause it to be 
cast aside and forgotten. 





@ | have found students enjoy working on a problem that can be 
used when finished or kept as a souvenir. With this thought in 
mind and a desire to enliven the interest in their problem, the 
English teacher and myself conceived the idea of making the final 
issue into a yearbook. This plan was carried out very successfully 
and I should like to offer it to teachers as it fulfills three worth- 
while tasks, namely the integration of English and Art and the 
teaching of block printing and bookbinding. 


@ The project was suggested to the sixth grades and accepted 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. Yearbooks from all over were 
brought in by the students to be examined and many commendable 
ideas were brought forth from the students. 


@ The size of the book was determined for us by the type of 
mimeograph machine to be used. This brought about a discussion 
of a suitable embellishment for the size of the book. Several types 
of illustrations were brought to the attention of the children, such as 
photography, pen and ink drawing, etching and block printing, 
and the process of each was explained. Following much debate 
they chose linoleum block printing as it would require only one cut 
for each design and could be reproduced by themselves. Heavy 
construction paper of a neutral tint was chosen as the best back- 
ground for a block-printed cover design and as the children could 
not agree on the color of the binding both green and red were 
used according to their desires. 


@ The literary material for the book was discussed and selected 
in English class and consisted of a dedication, list of the staff, 
faculty, sixth A class, si .th B class, a short theme on the History, 








Activities, Sports, Hobbies, and Orchestra of the school, announce- 
ment of the Class Gift, A Mirror (a statement as to the future desires 
of the students), and a page for autographs 


@ At the next meeting of Art class the students agreed to have a 
block-printed cover design and block-printed title for the above- 
mentioned articles. To this they added cartoons of the various 
students (to be mimeographed) and photographs of the staff, 
faculty, and the two grades. We immediately elected an art 
editor and two assistants and a photography committee, consisting 
of three. 


@ While the literary angle of the book was being developed the 
book backs were put together with the binding and end sheets 
were made. These were created by dropping thinned oil colors on 
water, stirring until an interesting effect was produced, and rolling 
the paper on the surface of the water. This picks up the oil paint 
and takes but a few minutes to dry. This part of the problem was a 
particular thrill as each paper came out a different and fascinating 
pattern. 


@ By this time the various sheets of the book were ready to sew 
in the book. We followed the regular instructions for bookbinding 
with the exception of the folding of the signatures. To fit our mime- 
ograph machine each page had to be printed separately so two 
pages were held together by a thin strip of heavy paper, enabling 
us to use them in the same manner as actual signatures. 


@ Placing the book in its binding and adding the photographs 
was the final accomplishment. The pictures had been taken and 
the developing and printing attended to with an amazing quality of 
management for children of that age. 


@ The last week of school extra copies were given to the teachers 
and the principal. Every student brought his book with him the last 
day of school for autographs. 


@ I don’t believe I have ever seen a group of students more 
enthusiastic about a problem. This they had accomplished them- 
selves from beginning to end and were pleased and proud of their 
achievement. 
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Four block-print subjects, part of a group of illustrations designed, cut, and printed by 
the students in the New Rochelle, New York, Schools. Margaret Peters Wefer, Art Teacher 


“HOME” TO YOU 


MARGARET PETERS WEFER, Art Teacher 
Albert Leonard Junior High, New Rochelle, New York 


HE American Home has always been a 
source of interest to pupils of junior 
high school age. Extremely conscious 
of their personal appearance and their 
surroundings, intimate and general, 
they are quick to grasp the opportunity 
to know more about their homes as they 
are, as they should be, and as they would like them 
to be. For years, in the art department of the Albert 
Leonard Junior High School in New Rochelle, we have 
built up,a series of lessons to encourage appreciation 
of the fine things done in architecture and home 
decoration. 

@ It has been our custom, as a background for our 
eighth grade study of the American home, to study 
in the seventh grade historic styles only in order to 
be able to recognize general characteristics and 
changing contours and constructions of the old 
world. Most interested are we, however, in our own 
world, our own country, our own community, and 
our own individual homes. 

®@ Clipping and mounting pictures from magazines 
and newspapers, each pupil makes a booklet of 
homes, churches, public buildings, factories, etc., 
from the very earliest days to the present, showing the 
changes in exterior and interior design. The periods 
we stress are Early American, Georgian, Southern 
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Colonial, Victorian, 20th Century, English, French, 
and Mediterranean influences. The subject is so 
broad it allows for many varied projects by individ- 
ual classes. For instance, landscaping, neighbor- 
hood planning, designing or drawing one’s own home 
or dream home; studying period styles of furniture; 
designing and making hooked rugs, samplers, textiles, 
wall papers, metal work, pottery, and so on. 

@ One class brought in samplers and patch quilts 
and then designed and made up their own. 

@ Another class designed a mural showing the 
change from days of colonization to the present of 
homes, costume, and transportation. 

@ Our most interesting project this year turned out 
to be a linoleum block-printed booklet called ‘‘Ameri- 
can Home Life.’’ Each pupil drew an illustration after 
much research of a representation phase of American 
home life. 

@ By a process of elimination, we selected fourteen 
of these to be cut on linoleum blocks, printed and 
fastened together so that each member of the class 
had a definite part in the make-up and each member 
rewarded with a copy. Our favorite high spots are 
“Down on the Farm,” ‘Colonial Days,’’ ‘‘Westward 
Ho,” “The Gay Nineties,’ “Grandpa Rode a Bicycle,”’ 
“The Cliff Dwellers,”’ ‘‘There Goes the Steamboat,” 
“Our Streamlined Homes.” Some of these blocks 
were also repeated on muslin or pongee for textiles. 

@ Endless are the possibilities of this subject for the 
art department working with the social studies and 
vital is this subject to the needs of our adolescents 
who will be the homemakers of the future. 
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A group of block prints cut and printed for calendar illustrations by the pupi's 


of the schools in Birmingham, Alabama. 


A CALENDAR ART PROJECT 


HILE reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are taught in the schools of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, as of yore, there is a 
new zest to all activities, for integrated 
with them is the theme for the school 
year, ‘Development of Character 
Through the American Way of Life.” 

® The art department presents manifold opportuni- 
ties for using as motif the ‘American Way” so, of 
course, those school-made Christmas gifts which the 
children took home to their parents were imbued with 
the spirit of patriotism. 

® At South Highland School the children designed 
cooperatively an ‘““American Way” calendar, putting 
into practice the highly valued American principle 
of Cooperation. On each of the twelve pages of the 
calendar is a design representing a pupil’s concep- 
tion of the ““American Way of Life.’’ Each child used 
the design that he himself had created and then, to 
complete his calendar, selected eleven others from 
the work of his classmates. 

® The black and white prints are mounted on manila 
paper with the calendars pasted below. The prints 
are made from linoleum blocks which are dug out 
with the use of gouge tools. 

® “There is nothing so satisfactory for duplicating 
prints as an old-fashioned clothes wringer,’’ said Miss 
Vera Wilson, art teacher, indicating the wringer 





Sarah Alison Maxwell, Art Teacher 


SARAH ALISON MAXWELL 


Birmingham, Alabama 


installed in her classroom, ‘‘but it isn’t so easy to 
find one nowadays. We had to send all the way to 
New England to get this.”’ 
© Most frequently used were domed and inspired- 
looking capitols—no exact replicas but children's 
conceptions of the seat of democratic government 
There were designs using the flag, the eagle, and the 
Liberty Bell as motifs. One boy drew the authentic 
insignia of the Treasury Department with scales and 
key. Globe and anchor represented the United 
States Marines, and a covered wagon the pioneer 
spirit. Especially popular were Boy Scout designs. 
Indicative of the melting pot that is America was the 
drawing of a little Chinese girl representing children 
of all nations singing the National Anthem around the 
Statue of Liberty. 
® On some of the “American Way” calendars is 
printed this verse: 
This calendar brings the message of cheer 
That throughout the coming New Year 
We are trying to become day by day 
Good citizens in the American Way. 
® In the art department also are made posters carry- 
ing slogans which the children have selected as 
characteristic of ‘‘a Good American.’ Some of these 
are “‘A Good American is Honest, Kind, Loyal, Truth- 
ful, a Sport’’ and, above all, ‘‘Plays Fair,’’ this being 
the most frequently selected trait. 
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Cut paper still excels as producing the best poster work in the 
lower school grades, as reflected in the hundreds of poster work 
examples received in School Arts editorial offices. The above 
are fifth and sixth grade posters from Burlington, Iowa. May M. 
Hohlen, Art Director, Henrietta Schinzel, Teacher 
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by Marlene Walker 
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OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 
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~|Raiw, RAIN, GO Away 
WE want TO HAVE RECESS TO-DAY 
Story by Tony Kezman 
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MAY POLE 
By Joan, 


DANCE 
Miss Ostrums /8 
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By Ellen Krautschneider 
Miss Barrs 18 : 








Illustration of Kindergarten and First Grade Pictures by little folk for Little Folk’s section in the 
elementary school paper at Jefferson School, West Allis, Wisconsin. From Anna Ullrich, Staff Advisor 
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Two pages of pupils’ work in the school publication of the Goudy School, Chicago, Illinois. 





This is the spontaneous work of children from the kindergarten and the lower grades 
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Even the first graders in Elcor, Minnesota, Miss Marguerite Sisel, Teacher, can make posters and lettering. A single 
object and one word make a good simple poster. From the complex and overdone posters received from advanced grades, 
it would also seem advisable to keep the advanced poster projects down to one object and one word 








Ser a ... 


Alphabet Cards, combining lettering and poster work done by fourth and fifth grade children in 
the Santa Ana. California, Schools. Hazel Nell Bemus, Director of Art; Alice W. Taulbee, Teacher 
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USE of WALLPAPEP 
for BOOK: COVERS 























Seventh grade pupils were given a group of wall paper books of which they 
were to make use in the making of booklets or binders for their class or school 
clubs. The designs on the paper itself to be used to supply the idea for which 
the book was to be used. It proved a quick way to have neat looking booklets, 
stimulated interest in lettering and composition and art inventiveness. From 
Carruthersville Public Schools, Missouri, Irene Hazel, Art Supervisor 
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“‘Nameographs” by the students of Tress Johnson, Chisholm, 
Minnesota, suggests interesting lettering projects including 








design inventiveness, a most important part of commercial art and successful publicity. The arrangement of names and 
trade-marks and business products, combining lettering, is an important industrial art requirement 


BLOCK PRINTING FOR LITTLE HANDS 
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Erinting 
“The handle or the bow! 


af er the bd of paps Y, et 


T IS no longer necessary for young children to look long- 
ingly and idly at the fascinating craft of linoleum block 
rinting. it is true that the carving tools are a trifle dangerous 
fo or their young hands, but they can safely prepare their own 
blocks by using the process to be described. The technique 
is nothing new. It is merely an adaptation of the metal 
tapping procedure where a blunt stylus or nail is used to form the 
design. A light hammer serves to tap on the nail to make the 
impression on the linoleum. 
@ The design may be transferred by carbon paper or may be 
worked freely on the block with the stylus. The little dots or the 
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JOSEPH R. ALTOBELL, St. Paul, Minnesota & & & 
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NAIL-TAPPED BLOCK PRINTS 


Printing of linoleum block 


may be donewith_ 
a clothes wringer orrubbing bac 


of paper with Spoon 





impression in the linoleum do not take the ink and appear white in 
the finished print. Keeping this idea in mind there are two possible 
techniques, (1)-using the nail to form the design, or (2) to form the 
background. An older child who is able to safely handle the 
linoleum cutters can supplement the dot design with a few line 
cuts. 

@ In printing from these blocks it is quite important that care is 
taken not to heavily ink the surface as such treatment would clog 
the slight depressions. It would be wise to clean the block from 
time to time if it is being used to make a number of prints. 

































EXPRESSION A VITAL ELEMENT 


IN OUR DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE 





SELF-EXPRESSION is achieved by work with proper tools. The artists of this world can- 
not be made, but only helped by sympathetic understanding and guidance and proper 


materials. 





SCHOOL CRAYONS 
EIGHT COLORS 


BINNEY € SMITH CO 











CRAYOLA WAX CRAYON 
is a clean, compact, permanent, and 
waterproof crayon which works 
equally well on paper, wood and 
cloth. The perfect wax crayon for 
drawing and craft work, including 
free illustration, creative work, 
applied design, fabric drawing and 


stenciling. 


ARTISTA FRESCOL is a unique 
painting medium which invites crea- 
tive work, makes pupils think through 
the problem and adds to the graphic 
vocabulary of the pupil, resulting in 
unusual work. A new, easy-to-use 
medium which is applied with a 
special felt brush. 


SHAW FINGER PAINT isa simple 
and direct medium for free artistic 
expression. Lets budding artists ex- 
press their ideas freely, uninhibited 
by mechanical limitations. 








GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


ARE ESPECIALLY CREATED TO HELP STUDENTS PAINT 
AND APPRECIATE ART. PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS EVERY- 
WHERE FIND GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS THE ART 
MATERIAL MOST SUITED TO THEIR NEED 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


Materials that are responsive and enhance effort stimulate self-expression. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 
41 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BRILLIANCE 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 
Canadian Agents: THE HUG 


Montreal Ottawa 





POSTER COLOURS 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 






















In Large Tubes 


Each 307 


Colour Card Free 


NEW YORK CITY 
HES OWENS CO., Ltd. 


Toronto Winnipeg 












Manviactured by WINSOR & NEWTON Lid., at Wealdstone, England 
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Convention 
New York 


Mar. 26-29 
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== WEBER == 
WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


crowquill pens, lettering pens, ruling pens, brush and airbrush. 
Dries with soft mat finish. 


J WHITE — Opaque. Permalba Pigment Ink. CARD 
@ 15 OPAQUE PIGMENT COLORS. 


Saree = F. WEBER CO. 


BOAth Ne chOos J PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ey sama St. Louis, Mo. 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEGER DEALER 


Intensely Black. The ideal ink for illustration and 
For line work or wash drawings, with fine drawing or 


COLOR 


on 


SPARENT COLORS. Request 











turing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


Baltimore, Md. 




























CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 











CRAFTS CARRY ON! 


Crafts must be carried on to achieve educational objectives 
...new materials are already at hand to replace scarce 
traditional materials .. . look to FELLOWCRAFTERS for 
supplies of traditional materials—guard future crafts pro- 
grams by watching this space each month for new crafts ideas 


COSTULOID—One New Idea 

Cut colorful acetate plastics with sci Cement instanta- 
neously with foolproof cements. Polish quickly with Cos- 
tuloid liquid—with simple ae = es and little equipment, 
make brooches, bracelets, paper knives, doll furniture, etc. 

. hosts of useful oadgets.. . learn this low- -cost, short- ‘time 
per prospect craft easil ly, quickly—with the No. 500 Cos- 
tuloid Introductory Kit for teachers—all — cements, 
one and instructions for at least 20 projects . . . all parts 

refilled as needed. 


No. 500 Costuloid Kit - - $2.00 each. 
Complete Catalogs 20 Crafts 15 cents. 
Fellowecrafters, Ine. 

64 STANHOPE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








INTRODUCTION TO THE 
MARCH NUMBER 














* Illustrations are expected to “elucidate 
with pictures or drawings,’ so Mr. Webster 
informs us. The illustrations in the March number 
of the School Arts Magazine fulfill the expecta- | 
tions of our noted lexicographer to a commensu- 
rate degree. i 

In developing the feature subjects of this issue, 
“Books and Posters,”’ the Editor has been ably | 
assisted by contributors who have taken particular | 
pains to make their illustrations really ‘‘eluci- 
date.’’ The Editor himself, whose library of refer- 
ence material is almost unlimited, has brought | 
to the surface ancient examples of ornamental | 
lettering (pp. 218-219) which are still considered | 
the most beautiful ever produced. In addition, he 
has redrawn and properly classified some of the 
very earliest “picture writing’’ and has shown the 
development of letters from Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic forms, through Assyrian, Chinese, Greek, 
and Roman styles of writing to the modern adapta- 
tion of the characters used in writing and printing. | 
All are very interesting and important studies for |) 
any course in poster and book design. : 











* Another series of drawings are those of 
Harriett Weaver, author of the book, “Cartooning,” 
published by The Davis Press, Inc. Here she has 
given us four full-page plates admirably illus 
trating the way to lay out and fill in all the ele 
ments in a good poster—posters particularly 
adaptable to school athletic and school annual 
events. A study of these drawings will be of great 
assistance in teaching poster work. 


* On pages 240, 246, 247, and 252, illustra- 
tions of Block Prints appear. Methods of cutting 
and printing are carefully given on these plates 
which were created by pupils in New York state 
and Alabama schools. Certain features of these 
block prints are worth studying—one done by 
pyrography, one in ‘‘white line,”’ and one “nail 
tapped.”’ All these processes give practical train- 
ing in the handling of block-print tools, after 
having used lots of imagination in creating 
designs. Block prints are becoming more popula: 
for Christmas cards, because they expres 
individuality and give keen enjoyment in thei |) 
preparation. 
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* An illustration of cut paper work on pag? | 
248 is a good example of this form of art work for 
producing the best posters by pupils in the lower 
grades. This particular design illustrates more 
than average ability in design and hand work. I 
should inspire other schools. 





* Page 249 is a particularly happy reproduc 
tion of children’s work in the kindergarten and 
first grades. Some of these “little tots’ have the 
greatest imagination! It should be encouraged. 
The teachers of these schools in Wisconsin and 
Illinois have used a splendid way to do this by 
reproducing their work in the school publications. 
Children as well as their elders like to see their 
names and their work in print. 


* “A single object and one word make a good 
simple poster.” This idea is well illustrated by the 
first grade pupils of Elcor, Minnesota, in the plate 
on page 250. The fifth grade pupils in Sante 
Ana, California, have the same idea, using birds 

(Continued on page 4-a) 
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EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
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TURQUOIS 


DON'T SLOW DOWN .. . BEAR DOWN when you work 
with Eagle “Chemi-Sealed” TURQUOISE, for TURQUOISE 
combines every quality you need for fast and vivid drawing. 


NO NEED TO FEAR point breakage. Eagle’s patented super 
bonding process unites lead and wood so inseparably that 
TURQUOISE points stand up under punishing pressure. 


STOP WORRYING about gouging the surface. For permanent 
smoothness, every particle of graphite and clay glides on a film 
of lubricating waxes sealed in the lead. There are no harsh or 
gritty spots to tear the sheet. 


AND, SPEAKING OF BLACKNESS . . . *Electronic graphite, 


refined down to particle sizes of 1 micron (1/25,000th of 
an inch), makes TURQUOISE lead so dense and opaque that 
it deposits a line of Stygian blackness at a single stroke! 











DRAWING 
PENCILS 


TRY IT YOURSELF 


Just write us, naming this magazine and 
your regular pencil dealer, and we will 
send you a TURQUOISE pencil, FREE, 
in any grade from 6B to 9H. 


“CHEMI- 


(SUPER BONDED 


DRAWING PENCILS 
ad! ad 


Leads and lead holders, too 





703 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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THE COMPLETE SET 


OF 8 SIZES 
sun goof 
in USA 


‘This text book offers 
over 200 alphabets , 
layouts and helps 


4-a 


VALUE OF A LETTERING 
DRAWING TOOL BY IT$ 









insist on 
SPEEDBALL 


“eens PENS 


















Any lettering and drawing \ 
pen using india or shocard ! ~ 
inks must bekept clean | 
to do good work - Flicker 

gens have hinged feeders 

that flick open so You can 

wipe them really clean» 

Both top and bottom feeders 


are made of tempered steel 
to give longer service with 


any type of drawing eo. 






7 
A COMPLETE HANDBOOK FOR 
THE CLASSROOM THAT SIMPLIFIES 
YOUR POSTER. PROBLEMS. 


CAMDEN 
N.J. 


Drawn ana lettered with F-B-C- D> Speedball Pens in Sweadinal! mies 









for their single object. Still more pleasing if these 
posters could have been reproduced in the colors 
used by the young artists. The entire poster idea 
can easily be made a worth-while lesson in design, 
object drawing, lettering, color, correlated with 
mathematics. Editor deLemos will be pleased to 
see the results of any poster work done on this 
plan. 

* I have a strong feeling that the illustrations 
referred to, as well as all the others, in this March 
number, ‘‘elucidate’’ adequately what was in the 
mind of the instructors and the illustrators. Dr. 
Henry Turner Bailey emphasized this thought: 
“Draw and the child draws with you; talk and you 
talk alone.” An illustration adds immeasurably 
to the value of a lesson in art—or to an art 
publication. 


* Having “looked a the pictures,’’ now come 
back to page 219 and begin to read the text, for 
the ‘‘story’’ is as important—many times more 
so—than the pictures. Not to burden you with 
too much detail, let it be said in general that the 
contributions in this ‘‘Book and Poster’’ number 
of School Arts are written from the experience 
of some of our most successful teachers—both 
academic and art—and to overlook any of them 
is likely to be a misfortune. 


* In particular and in conclusion, consider the 
subjects: Lettering, Cartooning, Correlation 
(Health and Art), School Books, Block Prints, 
Scratchboard for Illustrating, Pen and Ink Tech- 
nique, Making Glass Prints, Appreciation (of 
Books), Art and English. 


* . 


TEACHERS; 


Exchange Bureau hk 


Da 


Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing TeacHers ExcHANGe Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


NEW DESIGN BOOK 

The American Handicrafts Company of 193 
William Street, New York City, has just published 
a refreshing new book of designs for metalcratt 
and jewelry. Although the designs were created 
for metal they are applicable to leather, plastics, 
linoleum, wood, cork and other craft mediums. 

The 180 designs in the book cover all types of 
metal decoration including etched, pierced, 
chased and repoussé work for jewelry, plates, 
trays, letter openers, bowls and plaques. The 
page size of the book is 1] by 17 inches so that all 
designs are drawn full size. Additional reprints 
of various pages in the book can be purchased 
for class use at small cost. For prices of this book 
and reprints, write direct or ask us for G-1. 

The Museum of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Washington, D.C., announces an 
exhibition of Potteries and China, including 
most of the Museum’s own ceramic collection. 
The exhibit will cover Oriental, English and 
American wares made prior to 1830 and will 
include a section on the processes of pottery 
making, table settings, showing the types of silver 
which would accompany the dishes of different 

(Continued on page 5-a) 





The Art Smstitute 
of Chicago 


Six Week Summer Session 





June 29— August 7 


DISTINGUISHED RESIDENT AND 
VISITING FACULTY 


For Catalog, address Lloyd Cowan, Registrar 





Michigan Avenue at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








SUMMER ENROLLMENTS, 


Intensive courses in 30 branches of Handi- 
crafts and Creative Arts. Faculty of 20. 


Send for catalog 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS Tian 


HO 
2503 RKO Bldg., Radio City, manGtenasys 
ew York, N. Y. 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Result: 


INTERMATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATE: 
Intensive Spring and Summer Courses for be 

goeere or advanced students. Fashion Drawing 
ketching, Life, Design, Styling, Fashion Writing 

Fabric Analysis, Textile, Stage & Screen Design, In 

terior Decoration, Window Display, Men's Feshions Dep 
ing, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking. Professional methods. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York! 








PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

















Wi ¥ 1) OW in all phases of creative display: ; 
Windows, Interiors, Backgrounds Ex- * 

1] | S P L AY hibits, Lettering, also Retail Adver- + 
tising(Copy and Layout). Individual + 

Instruction in Display Workshop by + 

RETAIL ADVERTISING b Prominent Faculty. Day, Evening + 
+ SALES Hye tle closes. Many svecenstel Graduates, * 
WCARD lacement eau. equ ’ 
{Swed rary Catalog. SA-53." MU 2-5567 : 
| DISPLAY INSTITUTE (3B 4400 WY) « x x xxx 








PRATT INSTITUTE | 
THE ART SCHOOL | 
DEGREE COURSES Architecture, Art Educ 
CERTIFICATE COURSES Advertising Design, Illustratic 
Industrial Design, Interior Design | /§ 
TH YEAR 


atior : 
| 


38 Srupbios 90 Instrrauctors—SS5§ 
Catalog on Request 


H 
: 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N.Y. i 
\@ 
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CHICACO ACADEMY 
y 9 of fine ARTS 
WY, 








Fascinating Direct-Project Training in Com- 
mercial Art, Dress Design. Interior Decorating, 
industrial Design, Cartooning, Painting. 
Special teachers’ courses. Faculty of 33 
professionals. Write for free catalog. 

18 South Michigan Ave., Suite $-3, Chicago 


GILRVII SA) 


SCH OOL SUMMER SESSIO 


INTERIOR © DESIGN «© JEWELRY, 
SILVERSMITHING ¢ CERAMICS 

TWO TERMS. July 6—31 August 3—28 
815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. -KENMORE 8952 


MOORE 
























School of Design for Wom 


98th Year. Design, illuetration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 


ining: B.F.A. degree. Pup; 
INSTITUTE petry, ‘jeweky, pottery. Day 
evening, Saturday. Residencet, 


Oldest school of art applied tq 
industry. CaTaLoc. 


OF A hi T 1328 M. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No other tool is required . . 





line to broad slashing whites. 


tool, 








New! FAV-O-RITE 
OPAQUE STIPPLE COLORS 


Inexpensive 
Practical Outfit 


Create striking color ef- 
fects on posters, greet- 
ing cards, favors, book 
covers, plaques, etc. 


an easily design 
trace your own 
riginal stencils 


then spray with one or BT 3h¢ 
avariety of colors. Pro AX 
Rete 


juce beautiful velvety 
surface or luminous ef 

Outfit contains 
spray gun; 6 bottles of 
brilliant opaque stipple 
olors; and 3 stencils 
May be applied to most 
any surface. Only $1.25 
complete. Send to- 
day! We pay postage in 
U.S.A (Este colors, 
l oz. bottles . . . 10c.) 





Write for free Encyclopediaof Art 
Materials, listing over 7000 stems. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


425 South Wabash Avenue SA 3-42 


ARTISTS’ 
SUPPLIES 
Chicago, Illinois 





Use COLOR 
Scientifically 


Ne mere ge 2 y Simply 
spectrum a 13 "824 color 
combinations in  desres of of 
contrast you want. Com 

unit — no parts to fit om 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


GUIDES TO 
CORRECT COLOR 


NEW JERSEY 








FIATELLE, INC. RIDGEWOC: 
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A NEW TOOL FOR A 
FASCINATING MEDIUM 


Scratchboard drawing is growing fast in popularity 

. and the new Esterbrook Scratch Knife brings 
new ease and accuracy to scratchboard technique. 
. this knife point will 
scratch every line, from the finest imaginable hair- 
It fits into any pen- 
holder and is inexpensive. With this remarkable 
even the novice can achieve marvelous 
effects. Send for your free sample now! 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
SCHOOL 


decades, and a section pointing out the evolution 
of shapes of hollow ware. 

Gallery talks, free to all, are held at eleven on 
Wednesday morning. The exhibit will be open 
from now until June. Detailed information may be 
obtained by asking for G-2. 


WOOD FOR ARTISTS AND ENGRAVERS 
is the title of an informative little booklet offered 
by J. Johnson & Co., New York. In addition to 
describing the characteristics of end-grain and 
plank-grain woods the booklet includes practical 
hints to beginners in wood engraving on the 
preparation of the block for drawing, making the 
drawing, handling the tool, partial and finished 
proofs. This booklet is free. Just ask for G-3. 


NEW HANDICRAFT KIT 

A recently developed plastic powder offers an 
opportunity to make original plastic jewelry, small 
ornaments and novelties. Besides original work, 
any small object may be duplicated in this attrac- 
tive and colorful material. Among the interesting 
pieces that can be made are monogram and 
name pins, pendants, chains, school pins, minia- 
ture figures and animals and other small craft 
novelties. Plastikit is being offered by McKinley 
Products, who will be glad to send you detailed 
information. Just ask for G-4. 

TRAPHAGEN STUDENTS WIN NATIONAL 

AWARDS 

Traphagen students, for over 10 years, have 
won first prizes in every competition entered. 
Upon graduation they continue to meet success- 
fully each day’s challenge in fashion and related 
fields. 


SEND THIS ADVERTISEMENT...GET AN 


| ESTERBROOK SCRATCH KNIFE FREE me 


WRITE your name and address 
below and send this advertisement to The Esterbrook 


Pen Company, Camden, New Jersey. 





Lt On °-o. YB Gs : | 





BS'tubes all 0 20%e 
: oe in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 
oft the Rembrandt Colors 


TALENS & SON- Newark, NJ 
WRITE FOR COLOR CARD | 











Art Education for All 


We specialize in reproductions of creative art of all ages 
ART BOOKS—COLOR PRINTS 
AND COLOR SLIDES 
Send for complete catalogues — Address Dept. SA 


ART EDUCATION, INC. 
6 EAST 34th STREET NEw YORK, N 
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Convention. 


NOW YOU CAN GET Milton 
Bradley's Crayons... famous for their 
true colors, easy handling, and wide 
selection of types, and Milton 
Bradley’s Water Colors . 
blended, uniform in texture . 
school supply dealers everywhere. 


SEE THEM ALL, on display in their 
smart new packages, at the Milton 
Bradley exhibit, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, while you're there 
for the Eastern Arts Association 


. easily 
. at 






MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Permanent Showroom: 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
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Teachers! Send only 50f 


for the New Introductory Kit 
FELT CRAFT 


Ba eer 
a oe RA, ie +), 








Precision Cut Ready to Sew 
No Patterns No Cutting 


Kit Contains Material for 


Scotty Lapels—Heart Lapels—Matching Tyrolean Headband 
and two Book Marks. Also Instructions and all necessary 
materials including embroidery thread and needle. 


Send only 50 cents for this trial kit to 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, INC. 
46 East 11th Street, New York City 











LEISURECRAFTERS 
MAGAZINE 


Packed with the newest in crafts and handicraft methods 
for teachers, group leaders and individuals. Published 
quarterly—25c a year. New issue just off presses gives 
complete preview of WARTIME CRAFTS. 


LEISURECRAFTS, 1035 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 








The West's Largest Handicraft Suppliers 
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Most recent awards went to Traphagen students 
for three Defense Costumes, selected from 400 
designs, by the Cotton Textile Institute and the 
Free-For-All Inc. 

Teachers and students interested in Fashion 
Art and Design should read “Test Tube for 
Fashion’’ by Barbara Heggie in the January 1942 
issue of Coronet. 

We are not certain whether the school has 
extra reprints available but you might write us 
mentioning G-5 and we will try to obtain copies 
for those truly interested. 


7. 7 


NEW FASHION FIGURE KIT 


“Joi-Kit’ is the name of a new educational 
activity for students interested in fashion design. 


The kit contains a fashion figure of three-ply « 


wood, shellaced, cement, yarn for hair, miniature 
pattern and fabric for one dress. 

As a display mannequin it lends itself nicely to 
the use of draped fabrics for fashion drawing and 
illustration. Teachers and students in Art Home 
Economics classes should find this kit helpful. 

Illustration, description and full information 
as to costs, etc., will be sent upon receipt of 
10 cents. Ask for G-6. 





ART TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY 

From that always readable folder, ‘The 
Drawing Teacher,” published by Binney & Smith 
Company, and edited by Harry W. Jacobs, 
Director of Art Education, Buffalo, we take this 
inspiring suggestion to all leaders of young people 
at this critical time: 

“We as teachers in a Democracy where 








things 


the beautiful. colorful and comprehensive Burgess 


Catalog of 


BURGESS | 


aS 







LESSON 
AT 11 A.M. 





ENTHUSIASTIC 
RESPONSE 


@A handicraft project will gen- 

/ erate new interest and enthusiasm 

in your class room. Pupils of 

every age are keen about making 

and it's fun for the teacher too! Write for 









__,§ SS ey 


handicraft materials and ideas. You will 
find just the project best suited 
to your own requirements, plus 
a world of practical suggestions 
To secure this catalog immedi 
ately send only ten cents, coi 
or stamps, to 





BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


188 NORTH WABASH AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
(SOUTHERN BRANCH—25 DUVAL STREET, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA) \ 














“Universal 
Has /t!” 

















HANDICRAFTS 


New 200-page, spiral wire-bound refer- 
ence catalog lists tools, supplies and 
equipment for all Creative Arts and 
Handicrafts for programs of schools and 
institutions. 3,000items. Bristling with 
new ideas. Catalog free to schools—25¢ 
to others. Non priority projects. c. 


Universal Handicraft Service, Inc. ¥ 


Suite,303, 1267 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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17 NEW 
CLASSROOM PROJECTS 


13 FASCINATING STORIES 
on the Romance of Color 


HUNDREDS OF 
INTERESTING FACTS 





GET YOUR COPY NOW 
— Supply is limited 














handling. 





“The projects described are interesting 
and well-selected, and I am sure teachers 
will find many which they will want to 
use in their own class work.”’ 
MRS. GRACE SANDS SMITH 
Director of Art Education 


Houston Independent School District 
Houston, Texas 


ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS 


GET THIS WEALTH OF PROJECT MATERIAL 


A Mine of Ideas — 


@ No art teacher will want to be without 
this fund of new ideas—all practical projects 
devised by successful teachers and worked 
out by students. You'll find it an inspiration 
in your work. Get this book. It will be sent 
promptly on receipt of the coupon below 
and twenty-five cents to cover postage and 





a MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CoO., 


Act’n Mr. Harry Lovett 


I 


NC. 









44th St. and Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Here is twenty-five cents. Please send 
me a copy of the Devoe Classroom Project Booklet, 


“THINGS TO DO.” 
Name 
School 


Address 





u(y! Si = 


SPEEDBALL 


BLOCK: PRINTING 


@ has the all out practical possibilities demanded 
in today's school art. ... drawing, designing, 
carving, and the actual printing. SPEEDBALL 
Products for this subject include Cutters, Inks, 
Brayers, Linoleum Blocks and Presses. Send 6c 
in stamps for a set of the new Portfolio Lessons 
covering all the interesting phases of linoleum 
art. Specify SPEEDBALL Pens for drawing and 
lettering along with the materials for Block Print- 
ing when making out your school bid. ©¢ @ @ 





x “SPEEDBALL’ / 
©° LINOLEUM CUTTERS “| 





«. HOWARD HUNT PEN ¢<o. 
Manufacturers of SPEEDBALL Pens—Boston Pencil Sharpeners 


SPEEDBALL Linoleum Block Printing Products 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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thousands and thousands of children look to us 
for guidance, help, and a sustaining spirit to 
meet the new ordeals which lie ahead, are all 
agreed that freedom must be preserved as a 
foundation of our way of life. America is engaged 
in war and every phase of our life will be affected. 
Today every one is ready to give whatever he has 
to the Nation. 

“We as teachers can aid greatly in the main- 
tenance of our national morale. Our work in the 
schools must act as a stabilizer for our children, 
their parents and the community at large in the 
maintenance of the national spirit. 

“The art of our country, our cities end towns is 
open for the enjoyment of all. We must guard all 
we have inherited from the past and develop a 
joy in doing and creating, that will enhance the 
spirit on which victory depends. 

“Our art and activity work must be so rich in 
planning that our classes will never lack for ideas 
of what to do, that the pupil's creative ideas and 
the personality developed in the expression of 
these ideas will receive a new emphasis. 

“The function of art and our teaching will aid 
in the development of personalities. It will raise 
the standards of good taste and judgment that 
will lead to a richer and fuller enjoyment of living, 
which is accessible to all. 

“Our work will become a part of the whole 
curriculum, exciting the interest and desires of 
our workers to create and develop projects, which 
will reach into the life of our children, which will 
provide us with the richest form of art experiences 

“All these varied activities will vivify the 
present and strengthen the spirit on which 
victory depends.” 


State 


PREPARE YOUR STUDENTS 
FOR SUCCESS 


Give Them the Advantage of 
Instruction in AIRBRUSH ART 


Well known art directors agree that airbrush 
instruction should begin in high school. Train- 
ing in this important technique will enable your 
students to make the most of their talents and 
produce work that will win recognition for them 
and you. 

To assist in plannirg your course, Paasche 
offers FREE ’’A COURSE OF STUDY IN AIR- 
BRUSH ART,” an interesting and informative 
book by George Kadel, 


Send for your copy and bulletin A11-41, today 
AIRPAINTING ART EQUIPMENT for SCHOOLS 


PAASCHE type F 
Airbrush, ideal for 
school use . 
Complete units $1 1 
for every school require- 
ment. 


OE Kirb nuh be 


1923 DIVERSEY PKY. CHICAGO 








K o° ARTCRAES 






fr |: tele) 
Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 






—_— 


pyeaees, mirror pictures, copper and ss craft, etc. 
rite for catalog S-3. 

THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren Si. Chicago 
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HIGGINS PHOTO PASTE — the handy 
substitute for RUBBER CEMENT 


With rubber cement increasingly hard to obtain, Higgins 


Photo Paste offers a convenient substitute. This well- 


known white paste is quickly and easily applied and 


results in the least crinkling of the paper of any type 


of aqueous paste. Order it from your dealer, today 


TT PLELEL ELLER ReT 


271 NUNTH STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TUBE 





eA Niceins 


Phot, LANL 


HiGGins 
!Neenler bale 


——— a 


3-OZ. JAR 
5-OZ. WATERWELL 


16-OZ. JAR 


HIGGINS 


Phot IAN? 





32-OL JAR 



























A Reference List of Books for 
ART TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


Ready Soon! 


CREATIVE TEACHING IN ART 
by Victor D’Amico. Each chapter deals 
with separate phase of art in develop- 
ment of individuals at diferent age 
levels. In press now. 


Available Now! 


ART for the SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 
by Harold Gregg. Concerns itself with 
life beyond reach of immediate contact 
with artistic achievement. 208 pages, 
7”"x101%", $2.00. 

COSTUME DESIGN 
by Carolyn Bradley. Saves student's 
time byshortening period usually spent 
in mechanical side of work covered. 
176 pages, 8144"x11”", $2.00. 

FASHIONS SINCE THEIR DEBUT 
by Carrie Wilson. History of costume 
showing silhouette of period, details 
of dress, and fashionable accessories. 
72 pages, 814"x 11”, $1.50. 

PEWTER—Spun, Wrought and Cast 
by Burl Osburn and Gordon Wilber. 
Not only for teachers and students of 
Industrial Arts, but also for home crafts- 
men and collectors. 151 pages, 714" x 
1014", $2.50. 


PLASTICS — Problems and Processes 
by Dale Mansperger and Carson Pep- 
per. Contains designs for problems 
which may be shaped from synthetic 
plastics. 180 pages, 6”x9”, $2.50 


SELECTIVE ART APTITUDE TESTS 
by William Varnum. Tests, covering 
wide scope, very comprehensive and 
recommended for use by all students 
above sixth grade. Write for com- 
plete details. 


THE GAME OF WEAVING 
by Osma Gallinger. Lessons in weav- 
ing presented in simple story form fol- 
lowed by Question Box which pro- 
vides space for summary. 120 pages, 
7”x9", $1.34 


All books listed are in the Arfs and Industries series. 

Send for on approval copies of these books for your 

personal examination. For a complete list of publi- 
cations, write for General catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 











Convention program announced for 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTS 
ASSOCIATION 


Greensboro, North Carolina, March 5, 6, 7 


Thursday, March 5 
Registration 
Opening of Commercial Exhibits. Mezzanine 
Exhibits 
Paintings and prints by Jean Charlot. Weather- 
spoon Gallery 
Pottery from Shearwater Pottery, Ocean 
Springs, Mississippi. Weatherspoon Gallery, 
Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina 
North Carolina State School Art Exhibition. 
Art Center Gallery, Civic Center Building 
General Session. Ballroom 
Presiding. Dr. J. J. Ray, Vice-president of South- 
eastern Arts Association 
Statement concerning North Carolina State School 
Art Exhibition, Mrs. Mary Leath Stewart, As- 
sistant Professor of Art, Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina 
“Evaluation of the Art Program.”” Miss Edith 
Mitchell, State Supervisor of Art, Dover, Dela- 
ware 
Mr. Lamar Dodd, Head, Department of Art, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
Dr. Ray Faulkner, Head, Department of Fine and 
Industrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 
General Session. Ballroom 
Presiding. Miss Verne Bradley, Supervisor of Art, 
Public Schools, Birmingham, Alabama 
Greetings. Dr. L. L. Gobbel, President, Greens- 
boro College; Dr. Clyde L. Milner, President, 
Guilford College; Dr. W. C. Jackson, Dean of 
Administration, Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 
Dance. Modern Dance Group, Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina 
Introduction. Mr. Lamar Dodd, Head, Depart- 
ment of Art, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia 
Address. ‘The Artist's Interpretation of Nature.”’ 
Mr. Jean Charlot, Artist in Residence, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens 





1 Positive, easy control of tem- 
peratures and atmospheres... 


2 20% cut in firing time and 
fuel with “Hi-K” Tubes... 


3 Wide choice of fuels; ex- 
treme operating flexibility ... 


4 Long life and freedom from 





repairs... 


5 Firing to Cone 12 day after 
day without excessive repair, in 
models with Sillimanite floors, 
combustion chambers, etc. 


BULLETIN No. 361 


elite 
DENVER FIRE CLAY 


NEW 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
PORK. 0 (DFC) 


C ompany — 


DENVER, COLO., U.S.A 





UTAH 
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ORPI 


Fexmanent 


OIL COLOR 


MADE IN U.S.A. BY THE MANUFACTURER a 


REMBRANDT COLORS 


STUDIO TUBES 25-35-505 
3in. TUBES 10 AND 15: 


NG ay boa 10)) lies 


NEWARK,N. J. 





WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 








LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY LEATHERS (whole or half skins or cut to measure) 
TOOLS - DESIGNS - LACINGS (both calf and goat skin) 


Link Belts 
Ready to assemble 
Assorted colors 


For many years we have special- 
ized in catering to the needs of 
the leathercrafter. Our stocks 
are complete . . . our prices the 
lowest. 


SEND 5 CENTS IN STAMPS 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 


Dye Wax Polish 


Sphinx Paste for Samples in Art Leathers. . . 
Slide Fasteners Free to art teachers and camp 
Bag Plates councilors. May we serve you? 
Book on 
Leather Work Ae PN oe 2) 
$1.00 postpaid 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass 








BOOKS BY EXPERTS HELP 
MAKE BETTER CRAFTSMEN 


Special books and folios for teachers and craftsmen in 
Jewelry and Art Metal Work are available from our book 
jepartment. The methods, techniques and materials used 
by skilled artisans are fully illustrated and described 
Many new projects are explained in detail to give you new 
interest in your work. Complete list 
of books and prices in our catalog S 







entfree if you area 
teacher of industrial arts 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street 


Providence, R. |. 








CRAFT CATALOG 


44 Pages of Items for School Projects 


Easy to make, instructive, useful, inexpensive, 
adaptable to classes of all ages. Catalog lists tools, 
supplies, parts, looms, instruction aids, complete 


Project sets, books, etc. Write today for your 


Copy. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
264 Main St. Kendall Square Cambridge, Mass. 
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Friday, March 6 


General Session 

Presiding. Miss Dawn Kennedy, Head, Depart- 
ment of Art, Alabama College, Montevallo. 

Address. Dr. Ray Faulkner, Head, Department 
of Fine and Industrial Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Group Meetings 

Sculpture. Leader, Mr. Clayton Charles, Head, 
Department of Art, Meredith College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

Ceramics. Leader, Mr. Kenneth Smith, Head, 
Ceramics Department, Sophie Newcomb Col- 
lege, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Painting. Leader, Mr. Charles Le Clair, Head, 
Department of Art, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa 

Textile Design. Leader, Miss Marion Head, As- 
sistant Professor of Crafts Design, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 

Elementary Art Education. Leader, Miss Sara 
Joyner, Director of Art, Public Schools, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 

Crafts. Leader, Mrs. Pat Turner Cravey, Girls’ 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia 

Art History. Leader, Mr. John Alcott, Head, De- 
partment of Art, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

Furniture Design. Leader, Mr. C. N. Cobb, 
Associate Professor of Industrial Arts, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Student Group. Leader, Mrs. Mary Brame Sea- 
sholtz, Head, Department of Art, Greensboro 
College 

Forum Discussion. Leader, Dr. Ray Faulkner 


General Session 

Presiding. Mr. E. G. Livingston, Chairman, Arts 
Division, Georgia Teachers College, College- 
boro 

Address. ‘The Artist is a Funny Man.” Mr 
Russel Wright, Industrial Designer, American 
Designs, New York City 

Student Group 

Presiding. Miss Virginia Bedford, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Art, State Teachers College, Farmville, 
Virginia 

Banquet 

Presiding. Mr. B. L. Smith, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Greensboro 

Music. Bennett College Music Group 


Saturday, March 7 
General Session 

Presiding. Miss Verne Bradley, Supervisor of Art, 

Public Schools, Birmingham, Alabama 
Address. ‘Mechanisms of Magic; or the Hard 

Work of Industrial Design,”” Mr. Russel Wright, 

Industrial Designer, American Designs, Inc., 

New York City 

Don’t wait until the last minute to join South- 
eastern Arts. Send $2.00 to May Kluttz, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, care of Girls’ High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Here's the tentative program for 
EASTERN ARTS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
MARCH 25-28 
Theme—"Art Education Alert!’’ 
Wednesday Afternoon 
Address by Vincent A. Roy, President of the As- 


sociation, reviewing the work of the year and 


looking ahead 
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AT WESTERN ARTS 


You'll have something to look 
forward to if you can attend the 
convention this year! You'll see 
Samuel Chamberlain's original 
pencil drawings of century-old 
English landmarks destroyed by 
German bombs. If unable to 
attend, look for the first repro- 
duction of this series in April 


AMERICAN ARTIST. 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 135-J3 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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“A Thrill in March’” 


Right now's the time to plan patriotic 
and Easter art projects for participa- 
tion by the entire class. Send 10c in 
stamps or coin for project sheets 
packed with ideas for the use of 
Alphacolor Colored Chalk and 
Alphacolor Dry Tempera. 


UL Address Dept. SA-342 
\— WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


HICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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New! | 
Green Book of Designs 





FOR 
METAL JEWELRY 
LEATHER 


A brand-new book of refreshing designs for all types 
of etched, pierced and chased metal and jewelry. 
Most of the designs are also suitable for other crafts 
such as block printing, cork, wood, leather, etc. 


SO PAGES 0. neces 180 DESIGNS 





Y 
} SD 6 ods a ok ae POSTPAID 
Send a money order, stamps or your personal check. 
| 


An 80-page catalog of American Handicrafts Quality 
Craft Supplies will be included free with the Green 
Book of Designs. Catalog only... please send 10¢. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Quality Craft Supplies 


193 William Street 2124 So. Main Street 
| New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif, 














for INSTRUCTORS 


Cratt Supplies and STUDENTS 


in Leathercraft . . Archery. . Plastics . . Block Printing 
Reedcraft .Wood Burning . Spattercraft . Clay Modeling 


Write on School Letterhead for Catalog M 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 






































STANDARDIZED—I ow Fire Art Pottery Bodies. 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 








UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 











KEN KAYE KRAFTS CO. 


A Complete Supply Service for Craftsmen 


Fine leathers, Leather kits, Lacings, Tools and Equipment, 
Cork, Beads, Plastics, Clay, Artists’ supplies, Woodburn- 
ing, Glass Etching, Costucraft, Costuloid, Plastico Rok, 
O. P. Craft, Townline Pottery Clay 

Write for Catalog K-3 













1277 Washington St. West Newton, Mass. 
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LEATHERCRAFT 


THE ANSWER To YOUR CLASS CRAFT PROBLEMS 
..- With EASCO'’S Project-a-Mooth Plan Leathercraft 
becomes ‘‘tops’’ in school art, at a low cost to instructor 
and pupil. Send 10c for catalogue and handbook 
with complete details. Dept T-16. 

E. A. SWEET COMPANY, INC. 
148 State Street Binghamton, N. Y 


























A FORWARD LOOK 


Be prepared for a surprise when the APRIL 
number of School Arts appears, for the Editor 
says it will be a ‘‘surprise’’ number. You will not 
want to miss it, for it will have features never be- 
fore attempted in School Arts. 
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Address by Mr. W. H. Pilsbury, President, 
A.A.S.A., National Education Association, and 
Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 
“The Real Needs in Life and Education To- 
morrow” 


Explanation of the functioning of the Conferences. 
Miss Mitchell 


Thursday Morning 


“Meeting Today’s Emergency Needs” 

Address by Mr. James C. Boudreau, Director Art 
School, Pratt Institute. “Graphic Arts and 
Camouflage in Defense and Offense” 

Brief talks by several authorities on ‘‘First Aids for 
the Art Teacher” 

Conferences 


Thursday Afternoon 


“The Child’s Needs in the Home.” Mr. Victor 
D'Amico, Fieldston School, Chairman 

A Teaching Demonstration related to art in daily 
life. Students from Fieldston 

Conferences 


Thursday Evening 


A Spectacular and Thrilling Dramatization. Miss 
Louise Naber, Chairman 
“Latin America is With Us.”’ Ballroom 


Friday Morning 

“The Child’s Material Needs,’ Mr. Henry Frank- 
enfield, Chairman 

Brief talks by technicians and authorities in the 
industries whose products are used in art— 
paper, pencil, crayon, paint, crafts, etc.— 
showing the effects of priorities—substitute 
materials, suggestions, etc. 

A Teaching demonstration. Miss Elise Ruffini, 
Teachers College. ‘Let's Try This’’ 


Friday Afternoon 

“The Child’s Personal Needs.” Miss Margaret 
Glace, Chairman 

A talk by Angelo Patri, Principal P.S. 45, New 
York City. ‘My Children” 

“Work, Play and Art in Education.’”’ Mr. Lester 
Dix, former Principal, Lincoln School 

“Meet the Crisis with Improved Procedures.” 
Miss Alice Keliher, New York University 

Conferences 


Saturday Morning 


“The Needs of Our Democracy.’ Mr. William 
Longyear, Chairman 


“Listen to the People,”” by Stephen Vincent Binet. — 


Presented by students from Lincoln School 
Pertinent remarks by our people from all com- 
munity fields—taxpayer, business man, parent, 
clergy, OCD, superintendent, writers, etc. 
Mr. Knouff, Mr. Blai 
Eastern Arts Association Annual Awards. Presi- 
dent Roy 


Saturday Afternoon 


“The Needs of Art and the Artist’ 
Demonstrations on Basic Design and Color. Mr. 

Dohnold Dohner and Mr. Alexander Kostellow, 

Pratt Institute, Art School 
“Industrial Design Today” 

Don’t wait until the last minute to join Eastern 
Arts. Send $3.00 membership yearly dues and 
your application to Secretary-Treasurer Raymond 
P. Ensign, Eastern Arts Association, 250 E. 43rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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123 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Please send me LETTERING by 

return mail. Enclosed is $1.00. 


Teach Lettering 
with these 


progressive lessons 


$1.00 brings this fine 


2l-plate 


set 


You can take these 
plates in their reg- 
ular order and plan 
a series of lettering 
lessons. This col- 
lection starts with 
the Roman letters 
and works gradu- 
ally toward the 
more modern let- 
tering alphabets. 


Suggestions as to 
how lettering pens 
may be used to ad- 
vantage, how to 
use brushes in let- 
tering and how to 
plan layouts for 
cards and posters 
give you teaching 
facts. 


And as for novel- 
ties which right- 
fully belong in any 
series of lettering 
lessons, you find 
abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
and a special plate 
of figuregrams — 


something new which puts fun in 


Get these twenty-one plates with 
their twelve alphabets. Make your 
lessons interesting as well as 


No. 120 Price $1.00 
USE THIS COUPON NOW 
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PACIFIC ARTS ANNOUNCES 


Location: Los Angeles, California. 

Date: March 30 to April 1, 1942. 

Official Hotel: Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Theme: ‘‘Art Fulfilling Human Needs.” 

General Types of Exhibits: 

Chouinard Art Institute—Exhibit of products 
of professional designers with emphasis on those 
working in the west. Round table groups for dis- 
cussion with the exhibiting designers. 

Office of Head Supervisor of Art, Los 
Angeles City Schools—Exhibit of student work 
from Elementary, Junior High School and Senior 
High School levels. 

» Los Angeles City College—Exhibition of 
student work on Junior College level. 

Exhibits of student work: University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; University of Southern 
California and Otis Art Institute. 

Los Angeles Museum—Exhibits and Tea Ex- 
hibits not yet announced. 

The program is not ready to be announced. 
However, in addition to outstanding speakers on 
Art, Dr. Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of the 
Los Angeles City Schools, who is an important 
authority on Civilian Defense, is the speaker for 
the opening day. Since Art makes an important 
contribution to a defense program this session 
will be of vital interest. 


IMPORTANT 
OCD PUBLICATION 


HOW YOU CAN DEFEND YOUR HOME, a 64- 
page book, designed to acquaint the men, 
women and children of America with the latest 
official and authentic information on what to do in 
the case of an air raid, goes on sale shortly 
throughout the country, according to an an- 
nouncement issued by M. C. Gaines, President of 
Jolaine Publications, Inc., 225 Lafayette Street, 
New York City, its publishers. 

Prepared with the assistance and cooperation 
of the United States Office of Civilian Defense, its 
sixteen pages of text matter constitute the first 
popular compilation of all available material on 
air raid preparations and precautions. Forty- 
eight pages of the book are devoted to authentic 
illustrations and descriptions of over fifty Ameri- 
can, British, German, Italian and Japanese war 
planes, together with three additional silhouette 
views of each. This feature, ‘How to Spot the 
Planes in the Sky,’ was especially included for 
its appeal to children, as well as for its value to 
the voluntary aircraft spotters working with 
civilian defense organizations. 

It contains, in addition, First Aid Hints, Air 
Raid Drill Procedure for Schools, OCD Insignia 
and excerpts from addresses by Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, U.S. Director of Civilian Defense 
and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Direc- 
tor. The sixty-four inside pages are printed in 
rotogravure and the two-color covers have been 
“varnished” to insure durability. A hole has 
been punched in the upper left corner of the 
book, so that with a string or wire it can be hung 
. on a hook or nail in an easily accessible place in 
the home. The back cover of the book is an appeal 
to “Keep ‘em Flying!’ through the purchase of 
U.S. Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps. 

While the book sells for fifteen cents retail, the 
publishers are offering special prices on quanti- 
ties of twenty-five or more to organizations or 
groups interested in civilian defense work. 
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Design in the Modern Manner 
Comes to Your Classroom in 


Simplified Modern 
Design... contains: 


18 sheets—8% x 11 inches 
288 design motifs 


gives you: 


three construction plates, four 
plates in full color, 29 plates of 
modern motifs for flowers, trees, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, 
seaside and ship motives, houses, 
cliff and mountain scenes—plus 40 
designs on the cover 





Simplified Modern Design 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 


What is being done in design by the young 
artists of today? Are they following the old 
methods of their predecessors or are they 
blazing new trails? You will find the answer 
in this new portfolio by Margot Lyon and 
Esther deLemos. 


Your creative imagination will be stirred 
to new fields of endeavor when you see these 
new methods and applications of modern 
design. It’s fun to know how to make the 
most ordinary subjects come to life with a 
few strokes of the pen or brush. 


Whether it be sailboats running before a 
spanking breeze. ..a young lamb gamboling 
on the greensward. . .Swiss Yodelers. . .or an 
African elephant solemnly contemplating 
the vagaries of nature. . .each lends itself to 
design in a manner which is surprisingly 
simple and yet technically correct. 


You will find this portfolio a fascinating 
prelude to the time when your own designs 
and those of your students take on a new 
style, a new smartness. Textiles, all-over 
patterns, block prints, poster designs and 
countless other subjects will receive a fresh 
and stimulating treatment with this teach- 
ing help. 


Simplified Modern Design contains 36 
plates printed on 18 loose-leaf sheets, as illus- 
trated. There are four plates in color and 
more designs than you would dream of in one 
collection. And...as in many of the SCHOOL 
ARTS portfolios. ..a bonus has been added 
...forty clever designs are printed on the 
inside covers. Don’t miss this wonderful 
new portfolio. Order your copy now! 


2nd Large Printing 
Order Yours Today 
Only $2.00 


SCHOOL ARTS 


123 Printers Building, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Illustrated catalogue of full line 
sent upon request 








A LIBRARY OF SOURCE © Readers Index to Advertisers, March 1942 
MATERI AL for the ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


Art Institute Art School - Denver Fire Clay Co. 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts - B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
i i Fiatelle, Inc. 
Display Institute 7 
The M 'sS C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
ga nen wr : Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS IN REFERENCE FORM Moore Institute of Art Sessuhe Midhuath Gamers 


Pratt Institute - Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


Traphagen School of Fashion HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


Universal School of Handicrafts, Inc. 
American Handicrafts Company 


Burgess Handicraft Supplies 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING ee ae ae ; 
ucationa aterials, inc. 
MATERIALS Favor, Ruhl & Company 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 Fellowcrafters, Inc. 
Binney & Smith Company l-a J. L. Hammett Company 
Milton Bradley Company 6-a Ken Kaye Krafts Company 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 7-a Leisurecrafts 


; Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 9-a Thayer & Chandler 
Eagle Pencil Company 3-a United Clay Mines Corp. 
Esterbrook Pen Company S-a Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


Lk Beet C 9. 
ne <- hage soagad Be LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. -a, 7-a American Handicrafts Company 


201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 ones 
763 Tree in Art, 16 pages Paasche Airbrush Company . Ta Burgess Handicraft Supplies 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 


' " Talens & Son -a, 9-a 
Handicraft Portfolios D hie teens te Felloworefters, Inc. 


202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . .. i ‘ l 9. 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, Weber-Costello Company . J. L. Hammett Company 


17 plates, 8% x 11 in. Winsor & Newton, Inc 2-a Leisurecrafts 


116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, Osborn Bros. 
17 plates, 8%x11in... ‘ E. A. Sweet Co., Inc 


‘ . Th & Chandl 
19 Testtle Decorating, 17 glows . . 1. BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


Modern Art Portfolios International Textbook Company - PICTURES, PRINTS AND SLIDES 


Collected and arranged by Pedro deLemos : 
title contains 36 plates, 844 x 11 In.: 4 of the plates Thayer & Chandler . Art Education, Inc. 


are in full color. 

Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 
Decorative Design. 3.00 
Etchings and Block Prints” 
Architecture—Buildings 

Interior Decorating and Furniture 
Novelties and Jewelry 


Projects and Appreciation 


754 Bird in Art, 16 pages 

101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 

102 Costume Design, History of Egyptian 
to 1840 

251 Creative Expression, 2° plates 

761 Design Principles, 8 pages 

106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates . 

108 How to Draw the Human Head 

158 How to Draw the Human Figure 

157. Indian Arts—97 plates, 8% x 11 in. 

113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates . 

120 Lettering, 21 plates 

195 Master Rodel Drawing 

118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 

156 Old World Decorative Designs 

760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 

153  Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 
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A New Method 


Books RELIEVES CRAMPED DRAWING 


Oo 
oO 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 
CC Color Cement, Handicraft, deLemos 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, eed 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows. . 
SAC Selling Art to the Ray, 
Wadsworth 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 


DEVELOPS ORIGINALITY 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


by Jane Rehnstrand and 
Margaret Rehnstrand 


Easy toteach. Easy to do. Requires no 
special materials. Here's the latest method 


Send Orders to . . : 
SCHOOL ARTS, 123 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass . of developing power of expression in your 


or to the following school supply companies: students. Creative expression deals more 
Biteee, becaee tennis Co., 1315 So. Michigan x with the varied expressions of personality 
Fav Claire, Wis. _— [rr and individuality, rather than technical 
Canana, bleh, Wich Shoal src 19 22 Oak St. = ex: skill. Gives your designs a free, rhythmic 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd movement. 


Milwaukee, Wie. Eau Claire Book and ‘Stationery Co., 3100 There are 22 plates, 814”x 11”, containing nearly 100 different illustrations and 
a Ongho Schog! Sy Co,, 5188 Dateien Sr. examples. Mediums used are graphite, crayon, finger paint and a novel idea of 
Seattle, Wash. John W; Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave using flat brush and paint mixed with turpentine or gasoline. . 

Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee You'll be surprised at the ease with which you can teach this interesting method 


CANAD Td eee celiored priest, Mover Schoo! of designing and sketching. 
Saskatoon, Edmonton Explanatory footnotes and complete instructions make this one of the most 
desirable publications of today. Written and illustrated by two leaders based on 
the lessons worked out in their classes. 


Order your copy today . - send for No. 251... Price $2.50 
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Send me numbers 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 193 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed is $2.50—please send Creative Expression 


Enclosing $ 

Or send bill to Board of Education 
Name. 
School Address.. ee Name 


es ee Address 
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